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A NOBLE LADY OF ENGLAND. 


Our Engraving of this week presents the portrait of one 
of the loveliest women of England, though, like most of 
earth’s loveliest, the Lady Mary Howard is not regularly 
beautiful. It is a charming drawing, full of ease and grace, 
and (our readers will find) improves by looking on. 

But—apropos of beauty ! 

Are you beautiful, madam ? 

I think I see a slight inclination of your head. 

Quite between ourselves, then—quite out of hearing of 
any plain person of your own sex—lI wish to say a word to 
you about your beauty—what it is worth, here and else- 
where—how adorable it is, and in some places how more 
than in others—and how your leaf of life (you being born 
in America) 


——“ by some o’er hasty angel was misplaced 
In fate’s eternal volume.” 


First listen to our confession of faith. Porcelain and 
crockery, champagne and cider, sunshine and candlelight, 
silver cup and tin dipper, are not of more different quality, 
to our apprehension, than people beautiful and people plain. 
We do not believe they are to have the same destiny. We 
believe that the plain and the beautiful are to be re-pro- 
duced in their own likeness in another world, and that 
beauty must be paramount alike among men and angels. 
We believe everything should be given to beauty that 
beauty wants—everything forgiven if beauty err. We have 
no limit to our service of beauty—no imaginable bound to 
our devotion. We are secondary—subject—born thrall to 
beauty. And in this faith we shall die. 

But beauty in America is @ very differently prized com. 
modity from beauty in England. Let us keep clear of 
making an essay of this, and show what we mean by paral- 
lel examples. Take two beautiful girls, of the same com- 
parative station—Miss Smith, of London, daughter of a 
master-in-chancery, and Miss Brown, of New-York, daugh- 
ter of a master-carpenter:—for the former gentleman is 
about as far below an earl as the latter is below any aristo- 
crat of New-York, supposed or acknowledged. 

Miss Brown, of the Bowery, is a lovely creature. She 
excites curiosity in Broadway. She hinders devotion, right 
and left, when she turns round in church. In the best so- 
ciety of New-York there is not a prettier girl, and nature 
has made her elegant in her manners, and education has 
done as much for her as was at all necessary. Her father 
delights in her beauty and her mother is very proud of her, 
and she carries her heart in her bosom to do what she 
pleases with it—but neither Mr. Brown, nor Mrs. Brown, 
nor Miss Brown ever dream that her beauty will advance 
their condition in life one peg. They love her for it—she 
controls the family by it—she exercises influence as a belle 
in their own circle of acquaintance—but that is all. She 
lives a very gay and pleasant life, hears of balls in more 
fashionable parts of the town without dreaming that, 
for her beauty, she should be there, and continues a Bowery 
belle till she marries a Bowery beau. And beauty, once 
married, in that class of our country, is like a pair of shoes 
once sold—never inquired for again. 

Miss Smith, of London, is a superb girl. Her father was 
of dark complexion and her mother a blonde ; and jet and 








pearl have done their daintiest in her dark eyes and radiant 
skin. At twelve she is considered a beauty past accident. 
Her sisters, who were either “ all father” or “all mother,” 
grimy dark, or parsnip blonde, are married off to such hus- 
bands as would undertake them. But for the youngest 
there is a different destiny—for she is a beauty. The father 
wishes for advancement and a title. The mother wishes to 
figure in high life before she dies. And Miss Smith, young 
as she is, is taught the difference between a plain young 
lord in a cab and a handsome lawyeff clerk with a green 
bag. Beauty, well managed, may be made to open every 
door in England. Masters—the best of masters for Miss 
Smith! More money is spent in “ finishing” her than was 
given to all her sisters for dowries. She is permitted to form 
few acquaintances of her own sex, none of the other. And 
when Miss Smith is sixteen, Mrs. Smith makes her first 
strong push at Lady Frippery, (for Mr. Smith has put Lord 
Frippery under obligations, which make it inevitable that 
the first favour asked should be granted,) and out comes 
Miss Smith, chaperoned by Lady Frippery at a mixed sub- 
scription-ball. It is for the benefit of the Poles, and the 
Liberal nobility are all there; and all the beaux of St. 
James-street, of course, for they like to see what novelty 
will turn up in such places. One hour after the ball opens, 
Miss Smith’s beauty has been pronounced upon by half the 
noble eyes of London, and Lady Frippery is assailed for 
introductions. The beauty turns out high-bred. Lord 
George and Lord Frederick torment their Right Honourable 
mammas into calling on Mrs. Smith, and having the beauty 
at their next ball; and so climbs Miss Smith to a stratum 
of society unattainable by her father’s law or her mother’s 
wealth, or anything in the world but beauty. She is care- 
fully watched, keeps herself chary, and by-and-by chooses 
between Lord Frederick and Lord George, and elevates 
her whole family by an alliance with the peerage—for in 
England there is no mésalliance, if the lady descended to, 
be of great beauty, as well as virtuous, modest and well 
educated. 

But—as we would show by these examples—personal 
beauty is undervalued in America. At least, it is less va- 
lued than in England and older countries, An eminent 
English artist, recently returned home, expressed his sur- 
prise that he had so few beauties among his sitters. “The 
motive to have a miniature done,” said he, ‘seems, in 
America, to be affection. In England it is pride. Most of 
my sitters,” (and he had a great many at a very high price,) 
“‘ have been old people or invalids, or persons going away ; 
and though they wished their pictures made as good-look- 
ing as possible, their claim to good looks was no part of the 
reason for sitting. It was only to perpetuate that which 
was loved and would soon be lost.” 

Pray take notice, madam, that we give no opinion as to 
the desirableness of the English value of beauty. Whether 
beauty and worldly profit should be kept separate, like 
church and state—whether it is desecrated by aiding 
the uses of ambition—whether it should be the loadstar 
of affection or pride—we leave with you as an open 
question. We have an opinion on the subject, but we pre- 
fer to pronounce it in a whisper to Miss Brown of the 
Bowery. N. P. W. 
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Tue poem that follows is—to our thinking—the best that ever 
came from a heart now wasting in the grave. The author 
handed it to us a short time before his death, and it was ac- 
cidentally mislaid and remained undiscovered till a few 
days since. It is a somewhat careless outgush of feeling, 
after passing an hour in the house where General Knox had 
resided—a tribute from the then living bard to the memory 
of the departed soldier. Peace to the ashes of the good and 
gifted Mellen. He was too finely strung for the rough 
winds of this world, and he is more at home in a better. 


Original. 


THE HERO’S HOME. 


Ir was the pale time of the year—when earth 

Puts on its sad habiliments, and sky 

Bends o’er it with its company of clouds, 

And shadow gathers upon hill and sea, 

As mourning for their glories. I had come, 

As the w set pour’d along the land, 

With lingering step and melancholy brow, 

And a heart wearied with harassing thoughts, 

Or sadden’d with its own vacuity, 

Until I stood within the gray old gates 

Of a once lofty and unshadow’d home— 

The mansion which a spirit of no bound 

Had summon’d, as with a magician’s wand,’ 

From the rude forest round, and rear’d to tell 

Its story of magnificence to man, 

Amid his silence and his solitude. 
A bell swung sleepily upon the air, 

Some sullen signal of the hour—a chime, 

To summon to the welcome of its board 

The old and faithful of the crumbling hall, 

Whose steps had trod its glory and decay. 

How mournfully it swung !—it seem’d a knell 

Over its own past pageantry—a voice 

That spoke in Truth’s stern language of the past— 

That told in its vibrations what the hand 

Of Time would fling o'er art—while stricken man 

Wonder’d and wept above it, as a dream ! 
Ienter’d. The broad gate fell heavily, 

And echo answer’d as it closed Above, 

The scared birds flitted from their mossy nooks, 

And screaming sought the dim ancestral trees. 

The walls were mid the green grass tumbling ;—broke, 

And scatter’d on the path, where rural flowers 

Waved rank above their fragments. Every door 

Of the deserted offices, where once 

The splendid granary display’d its wealth, 

Or stately equipage its pride—was closed, 

And at each entrance Silence stood with Ruin! 
A noble spirit once had sat as lord, 

Amid the royalty of these domains: 

It was a spirit worthy of a home, 

So full of all the bravery of earth. 

I had heard of him—in the warmer days, 

When my blood leapt within me as I read 

My country’s story—I had heard of him, 

As one whose heart, to Freedom dedicate, 

Traced a high pathway to the peak of fame— 

A meteor track on glory’s burning sky. 

His land had heard of him. The seal was set 

By gratitude upon his name—for he, 

Like his own shadow, moved with WasHINGTON, 

Through the dim day of struggle, till its light 

Broke on th’ exulting Free—and warm’'d the world ! 
And hither he had come, when years had fled, 

And the fierce battle-thunder sunk and died, 

And peace and beauty walk’d the waken’d land— 

Here to repose he came, while yet the tale 

Of his high warrior-spirit was the theme 

Of many a tongue, whose thankfulness outpour’d, 

Found echoes, like a trumpet, through the earth ! 
Night gather’d round me. The departing light 





Stream’d faintly on a lonely monument, 
That lifted its white shaft amid the tall 
And plumy grass that flicker’d through the gloom— 
There was the hero's grave !—There slept the heart 
Whose pulse was ever loftier than could beat 
Within the common bosoms of the earth— 
Whose nobleness, unbounded as his pride, 
Fashion’d this princely tower, and summon’d all 
To share its bounties freely as the air ! 

I gazed upon the tomb.—Its marble rose 
Within the shadow of that mouldering hall. 
I thought how happy that its master slept, 
Unknowing—not unknown—in that repose 
That dreams naught of the fiat of our years— 
Cares nothing for the recklessness of Time, 
And whispers nothing of this sad decay ! 


* * * * * cd a * * 


No more—the mem'ry of that twilight hour 
Is heavy at my spirit. Let it pass. 
* oe * * * * * * * 


And oft within the hospitable walls 

Of that time-honour’d tower I’ve sat and gazed 
Upon its-grandeur, till my spirit rose, 

And mingled with the past, as at the sound 

Of some old music, that my heart had loved 

In other days! Often I’ve sat and heard 

Sad breathings from the lips of loveliness, 

And oft the tearful story of that house, 

That other years had treasured. I have sat 
Amid the quiet of its halls, a friend— 

Happy to gather to its lonely board, 

In warm communion with those priceless hearts, 
Made yet more noble by their solitude! G. MELLEN. 





Original. 
IRISHMEN IN AMERICA, AND SO ON. 


In private parties, where he felt himself at home, Power 
was fond of arguing for argument sake, and especially 
with professional men; giving them, every now and then, 
a friendly “ dig in the ribs,” as he used to call it. Once we 
were discussing the point, so often mooted, whether a law- 
yer was justified in advocating a cause which he knew to 
be unjust, or protecting a man whom he knew to be a 
rogue. On the one hand it was urged that no man should, 
in any case, countenance what was false ; on the other, it 
was alleged that clients rarely ever confessed their guilt, 
however strong the proofs might be against them, and that, 
therefore, so long as the possibility of their innocence ex- 
isted, they were entitled to the exertions of counsel. All 
our discussions usually ended in this conclusion, that every 
case must be decided upon its own merits, and every law- 
yer must be his own judge how far conscience permitted 
him to go! Constituted as poor human nature is, it is very 
difficult for any lawyer, who hears but one side of the ques- 
tion when first consulted by a client, to prevent his feelings 
from becoming interested ; and the next step is very 
natural—a desire to prove him right and his adversary 
wrong ; so that conscience rarely becomes awakened until 
after the verdict of the jury is delivered—and not always 
even then! ‘ Consequence is,” as Samivel Veller used to 
say, no man yet ever failed in procuring counsel, provided 
he had the wherewithal to pay, no matter how desperate 
his case! But there is no general rule without an excep- 
tion, and I once had proof positive that a lawyer will not 
always prosecute a bad cause. A ship, in which I was 
concerned, had just returned from Liverpool, and, a few 
days after her arrival, I was horrified one morning, upon 
opening a very suspicious-looking letter, to find the cabalis- 
tic words: 
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“ U. States Court for the 


Southern District of New-York.” . written on the left-hand 


corner in a neat running hand ; then followed a regular no- 
tice of a¢tion brought by one of the crew for wages, 
damages, &c. &c., and requesting us to appear in the said 
court and answer the charge. 


’ (Signed) Der Lacy, Counsel for plaintiff. 


It was the first time we had ever been sued by a sailor, 
and, not being up to the tricks of the trade, I very inno- 
cently imagined the poor fellow had been overlooked by 
the captain, and I therefore sent immediately for the latter, 
who soon appeared. 

“* Why, captain, how is this!” exclaimed I, “ one of your 
sailors, it seems, has not been paid, and he has sued us?” 

“ The scoundrel !” replied the captain, in astonishment, 
“ the ungrateful wretch! Why, sir, I took him on board as 
an act of charity, and requested by our consul ; but, luckily, 
I got him to sign the articles at’ nominal wages, lest he 
might fall into the hands of some pettifogger ; he has never 
even demanded regular wages; he parted from me appa- 
rently quite satisfied ; but, undoubtedly, some lawyer has 
got hold of him and thinks to frighten you into a compro- 
mise. Who is this Mr. De Lacy ?” 

“ That I don’t know,” replied I; “ but I shall go at once 
and consult our own counsel and see what is to be done.” 


Down I went, post-haste, to Wall-street, to see my friend, 
Counsellor G——, whom, luckily, I found in his office. I 
told him the whole affair, and he assured me that there 
would be no difficulty in defeating the plaintiff. 

“ But,” said I, “ how much will it cost to defeat him?” 

“Ah!” replied he, “ that’s the worst of it; in the United 
States Court you cannot get off, even with a verdict, under 
one hundred dollars, if the fellow’s counsel chooses to run 
up the expenses. Let me see—who is his counsel? De 
Lacy! Oh! I’m sorry; you're in a bad box; he is famous 
for annoying merchants. Why, it was only a few weeks 
ago he had a similar sailor’s suit against Mr. R. , and it 
actually cost him three hundred dollars before he gained 
the suit, all which he lost !” 

“ Pretty comfort!” said I; “then Iam to understand, 
that if I can get off for any sum under one hundred dollars, 
the rest will be clear gain?” 

“Yes, certainly ; but surely you will not go and compro- 
mise for an unjust claim. You should defend the suit, and 
[ll guarantee you a verdict, and we shall then make an ex- 
ample of the fellow !” 

“ Very much obliged to you,” said I; “‘ but unless you 
also agree to work for nothing and pay the fees, I much 
prefer being cheated to the extent of fifty or sixty dollars 
than be plagued with a lawsuit, and pay for it too!” 

My worthy friend endeavoured to alter my determina- 
tion, but all his eloquence was thrown away upon me; the 
dread of the law counteracted all my public-spirited phi- 
lanthropy, and I made up my mind to seek an interview 
with the redoubtable De Lacy, whom I did not then know 
even by sight. On my way to his office next morning, I 
found he was a native of Cork, which raised my hopes; 
for, thinks I, it will be strange if I cannot give him a nate 
touch of the blarney, and soften his heart a little! I stop- 
ped for a moment at Judge Betts’s office, who, with his usual 
politeness, examined the record for me, and told me, to my 
no small joy, that no process had yet been issued. It then 
flashed upon me at once that the formal note I had received 
was only a sham to frighten me, and I accordingly found 
my courage rising the nearer I came to De Lacy’s. I was 
shown up stairs into a small room redolent with tobacco 








fumes, and requested to sit down for a few minutes, By- 
and-by, a door from another apartment opened, and in walk- 
ed a gentleman past the middle age, with a naturally hand- 
some face and good figufe, but having every appearance of 
a recent carousal. I at once commenced business, and 
thought it my best card to appear very much offended. Af- 
ter telling him my name I proceeded— 

“‘T am not only hurt but surprised that you, Mr. De Lacy, 
a Cork man, should thus come butt-end foremost, against 
not only a fellow-countryman, but a County Limerick man; 
a neighbour’s son, as I may say ; and without having the 
politeness to say, ‘Gentlemen, will you pay my client’s 
demand quietly ; without even asking us why we did not 
pay it! Had you been a pettifogging Yankee attorney, I 
might not have wondered ; but you, the countryman of Em- 
met, to treat me in this way, mortifies my Irish pride.” 

Here I stopped, and forced into my face the hue of vir- 
tuous indignation! Poor Mr. De Lacy was entirely taken 
aback ; he was unprepared for such an attack ; at last, af- 
ter three polite bows, and handing me a chair— 

‘* My dear sir,” exclaimed he, “it is alla mistake ; you don’t 
do me justice, I assure you. That letther was intended as 
a civil intimation that I meant to call on you—for, between 
ourselves, no process has yet been taken out—and God for- 
bid I should so far forget my Munster feelings as to thrate 
a Limerick man in this way. Ohno! I will do you the 
justice to say, that among all the defendants’ names in my 
books your most respectable house has never appeared 
before !” 

(That will do, thinks I, the shot has hit, but I must not 
bear too hard upon him.) 

“ Well,” said I, “‘ Mr. De Lacy, I am delighted to find it 
was all a mistake; and I dare say your client never told 
you that he had signed the ship’s articles, and had never 
uttered any complaint either to the captain or to us.” 

* Devil a word of all that ever he tould me. The 
rascal! to libel such gentlemen as you! But don’t vex 
yourself any more about it; not a word you'll hear of it 
again. Devil a cent it will ever cost you !” 

I could scarcely credit my ears. Not cost us a cent! 
Surely, thought I, he is joking, or has been sadly libelled 
by my friend G . However, I felt as if I had been rather 
too severe upon him, and therefore, in order to soften it off, 
I said— 

“TI can fully appreciate, Mr. De Lacy, the difficulties of 
your position as a lawyer. You cannot refuse to listen to 
the story told you by your clients; you naturally believe 
them, and cannot, on mere suspicion, look upon any man 
as a rogue.” 

“Oh! as to that, sir,” said he, interrupting me, “I have 
to take my chance ; honest and rogues, they all come alike 
to my net; and, as you may suppose, I have had a great 
dale of experience of human nature. Now, you must not 
be surprised if I tell you that, as a matter of professional 
choice, I would much rather have a rogue for a client than 
an honest man.” 

“ You would!” said I; “ pray, upon what principle; I 
can’t understand it?” 

“« Why,” replied he, his eyes brightening with delight, 
“ don’t you see that when an honest man comes to me with 
his case, he relies so much upon the justice of his cause he 
don’t appreciate my talents and exertions at all, and gives 
me a poor fee; but, when I once get hold of a 
rogue, and he knows it, —— me, how I fleece him?” 

He laughed heartily at his own candid confession; but, 
as I was amazingly fearful of becoming too intimate, and 
as I found him not at all imbued with the same apprehen- 
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sion, I thought it high time to depart. Neither did I insult 
him by offering money, after his disclaimer on behalf of his 
client; but, after a hearty shake of the hands, bade-him 
good-by, still scarcely crediting that my purse had paid no 
toll. ‘This was my first and last interview with poor Mr. 
De Lacy, who soon afterwards paid the debt of nature, la- 
menting, when too late, over “ Time misspent and talent 
misemployed.” 

It was to him that the late eccentric Sheriff Parkins paid 
the equivocal compliment, in the court of Sessions, during 
one of his speeches, in which he had abused nearly every 
member of the New-York bar. “ But,” said he, “I must 
except my friend De Lacy, for he is an Irish gentleman— 
not a gentleman from Ireland, may it please the court!” 

My friend G. would not at first believe me when I told 
him of my unexpected success. He thought I was joking, 
and it was some time before he could be convinced that I 
had actually paid no money. Poor De Lacy was the ter- 
rour of many ship-owners; but J, at least, have no cause 
to speak ill of him. Hisernicvs. 


———— eee 


Original. 
OLD TIMES IN NEW.-YORK. 


Since my first communication, gentle reader, I am ap- 
prised that my incognito is becoming known; for, in my 
usual walks in Broadway, I have been gazed at by young 
ladies, stared at by old men—the very cab-drivers have 
slackened their pace to take a look at me; and yesterday, 
a pretty black-eyed lady, holding a little boy by the hand, 
exclaimed, as I approached her, ** Look ! Jacky, here’s ‘ the 
Last of the White Cravats !’” Well, no matter. When 
I was a young fellow, gay, dashing and spirited, I was 


proud of an approving look from a young lady, and why 
should I not now feel as much pleasure? The love of ad- 
miration is almost the last faculty which is left to us. 

I am glad, however, to see the “‘ white cravats” resuming 
once more their influence in the world of fashion. George 
the Fourth and Beau Brummel were, I believe, the first 
gentlemen of taste who introduced the black stock or cra- 


vat. Some are ill-natured enough to say that the king 
used them to conceal the ravages of an hereditary disease, 
but my admiration of kings will not permit me to credit 
the scandal. 

About the year 1790, I remember attending an evening 
party at the Miss Whites—we called them “ parties” then, 
not “ soirees,” as we do now, which is a term of Jacobinic 
derivation. You must remember the Miss Whites—so gay 
and fashionable, so charming in conversation, such elegant 
figures; and, what I above all things admired them so much 
for, filled with such devotion and loyalty to their king. I 
have a world of anecdote about them. Lord Cornwallis, 
Major Andre, General Burgoyne, (who was an elegant 
scholar,) and other illustrious British generals and officers, 
were, in their day, constant visiters at the hospitable man- 
sion of these ladies. You remember the yellow two-story 
brick house in Wall-street, next door but one to William- 
street. In those times such a house, small, snug, and 
comfortable, would have cut a sorry figure alongside of 
our magnificent edifices, with their marble mantels, silver 
grates, mahogany doors, and plated furniture, which are, 
and have been recently inhabited by so many merchant 
princes, a catalogue of whose names you will probably 
find in the list of bankrupts. In old times we studied 
comforts, not appearances; and many a time have I ad- 
mired the Dutch tiles around the facing of the chimneys, 
and the carved wooden mantel-pieces above them—tiles 








which told the whole story of Joseph in Egypt, his flight 
from Mrs. Potiphar, &c. 

Well, as I was saying, I remember in the year 1790, 
only fifty-three years ago, going one night with Sir John 
Temple and Harry Remson (lately deceased) to a party at 
the Miss Whites. I was dressed in a light French blue 
coat, with high collar, large gilt buttons, and broad lappels ; 
a double-breasted Marseilles vest, Nankin coloured cassi- 
mere breeches, with white silk stockings, shining pumps, 
large rufiies to my shirt and at my wrists, together with the 
white cravat, not tied so stiffly round my neck that my 
eyes and mouth stood out ajar, but a ponderous white cra- 
vat with a pudding in it, as we then called it; and I was 
considered the best dressed gentleman in the room. And I 
remember to have walked a minuet with much grace, ¥ ith 
my friend Mrs. Verplanck, who was dressed in hoop petti- 
coats; and, singularly enough, I caught cold that night 
from drinking hot Port wine negus, and riding home in a 
sedan chair with one of the glasses broken. Well, how 
the time passes, to be sure, as the old ladies used to say 
over their tea and muffins. 

Talking of tea, I remember when my old friend, Man- 
gle Minthorne, father-in-law of Governor Tompkins, was 
brought before a whig committee, charged with having sold 
a pound of tea. He plead ignorance of the resolution of 
the Continental Congress against selling teas, and was let 
off. He was a jolly fellow, and an inspector of St. Paul’s 
election. Probably, courteous reader, you may not know 
the meaning of St. Paul’s election. I will explain it to 
you. Our fathers had great objections to holding elections 
in taverns and porter houses, which were productive of 
injurious consequences, and led to bribery, corruption, and 
drunkenness. For many years, therefore, the election in 
the first ward was held in front of Trinity church; in the 
second ward at the City Hall, at the head of Broad- 
street; in the third ward, at the North church; in the fourth 
ward, in front of St. Paul’s; in the fifth ward, at the 
Friends’ Meeting ; in the sixth ward, at Bridewell in the 
Park. There was not so much hard swearing in those 
times as at present, particularly in front of the churches. 

Speaking of St. Paul’s, what are we to do with the army 
of newsboys which beset us on all sides in that neighbour- 
hood ? What is to become of them when the glut is 
over, and the people are surfeited with cheap and trashy 
publications? In the year 1770 the charter of the New 
York Hospital was ordered to be published in two newspa- 
pers, “if so many there be within the colony; if not, then 
in one: but if there be no newspaper, then notice to be 
affixed to the church door.” Happy times, those! The 
march of intellect was full as brisk as at present, even 
without the avalanche of publications which now over- 
whelms us. 

My reminiscences of the Drama are exceedingly co- 
pious and extensive; and as this is always a readable 
topic, excepting among the peculiarly pious, I intend, with 
your permission, gentle reader, to indulge myself at length 
in many agreeable recollections ; as I consider the stage, ju- 
diciously and ably sustained, a school of taste and morals 
productive of the best results. 

During the war of the Revolution, particularly from 1776 
to 1783, when the city was in possession of His Majesty’s 
forces, plays were enacted by amateurs, chiefly officers of 
the staff and line, in a theatre which occupied the site 
where Gosling keeps a famous eating-house at present, in 
Nassau-street, near Maiden Lane. It must have been 
erected more than one hundred years ago, because old 
Hallam brought out an English company of comedians, and 
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performed in it as far back as 1752. It was finally pulled 
down, and on the spot a small church piously erected, 
which was altered some twenty years ago, for Dummer to 
keep a China shop in. It has now, as I have said, been 
transformed into a restaurant; and he who orders a beef- 
steak should know full wel!, that on that identical spot the 
very applicable couplet from Macbeth had been frequently 
spoken :— 

“If *twere done, when "tis done, 

Then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 

General Burgoyne was a beautiful dramatic poet, and the 
great patron of the drama. When off duty he would at 
tend rehearsals as stage-manager, and superintend the get. 
ting up of plays, deciding on the changes of scenery and 
the fitness of costume. The chief difficulties in these ama- 
teur performances were in filling subordinate parts, as the 
officers, being generally men of taste and education, would 
consent only to play the Hamlets, Lotharios, Tamerlanes, 
Shylocks, &c., leaving the third-rate characters, such as 
servants, petty villains, &c., to be sustained by sergeant- 
majors, corporals and clever privates. The female parts 
were given to beardless young ensigns, and to the wives 
and daughters of the sergeants, who were generally persons 
of some education. From our honourable and brave allies, 
the Hessian officers, we could obtain no dramatic aid, as 
they spoke English very imperfectly, so they occupied a 
centre box, and, with their long’ queus, powdered heads, 
and immense boots, they made quite a respectable figure. 


The first regular theatre built in New-York, (and which 
was sustained for many years by a series of excellent dra- 
matic companies,) was in John-street, precise'y on the spot 
where our worthy friend Thorburn keeps his beautiful col- 
lection of plants, flowers, birds, and pictures. It was built 
of wood, on a stone foundation, and was approached by a 
passage-way from John-street, full fifty feet in length. 
Ground at that period was exceedingly cheap, and the long 
vestibule was a protection in stormy weather. This theatre 
was built by subscription in 1767, and was about the size 
of the Chatham theatre, the boxes being square instead of 
circular. I have no recollection of the company until some- 
where about the year 1785, when they returned from a pro- 
fitable engagement in the old South-street theatre, Phila- 
delphia. I remember the managers, Hallam and Henry, 
playing together in Shakspeare’s Hamlet, and reviving 
many exploded scenes—the grave-digger’s, for example, 
which, in Garrick’s time, had been most injudiciously cut 
out; and I also recollect that Henry, a capital actor in tra- 
gedy and genteel comedy, in playing the ghost, instead of 
the armour and truncheon used at the present time, wore a 
crimson velvet robe, trimmed with ermine, and King Da- 
vid’s crown and circlet on his head; and the reason he 
gave for adopting this costume was founded on the excla- 
mation of Hamlet, 


“* My father in his habit as he lived.” 


There was a very pretty girl in that company by the name 
of Storer, whom I fell in love with. She had a sweet ballad- 
voice, of great compass and flexibility, and of as good a 
school as existed in those times, when we knew nothing of 
Italian. I believe Miss Storer had four sisters, and my pret- 
ty one married either Hogg or Henry. The harlequin was 
a person by the name of Hulett, or Hewlett, father to little 
Davy Hewlett, the dancing-master for so many years, 
whom you may remember always in breeches, black stock- 
ings and pumps—dquite a good little creature. But I must 
goto dinner. You shall hear from me some of these days 
again. Till then,“au revoir. Last oF THE WHITE CRAVATS. 











Original. 
SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—Cuanzs O’Connor. 


Mr. O’Connor’s name and reputation are familiar to our 
citizens. He is a native of New-York, of Irish parentage, 
and is about thirty-eight years of age. In all the courts, 
from the Court of Errors to the General Sessions, he is con- 
stantly employed; and, as a natural consequence, goes 
through with an almost incredible amount of labour, both 
mental and physical. He may have been of a frank and 
open disposition, and we thought, a few years since, that 
he would make a shining ornament of the social circle ; but 
the multiplicity of professional engagements, and the ne- 
cessary study and thought consequent thereon have given 
him rather a sedate manner, and many persons think him 
too stern in the necessary intercourse with his clients. 

As a lawyer, he is able, extremely well read and stu- 
dious ; and bringing to bear, as he does, a mind of extra- 
ordinary power and a close and discriminating judgment 
upon every case, he is an invaluable counsel. His powers 
as an orator are of the first order; his language pure and 
classical ; his sentences well arranged ; his eloquence warm, 
energetic and pathetic, and his sarcasm overpowering and 
bitter. He enters into every case as if it were his own; and 
he is not to be daunted by any array or combination of ta- 
lent, or any apparent weakness in his cause. He never 
fails for the want of untiring industry and zeal; and we 
have no doubt that some of his clients have, as is related 
of one of Curren’s, been astonished at times to find how 
much more deeply they have been wronged than they had 
any idea of. He is extremely quick and ready, and never 
taken by surprise by any of those sudden turns which a 
case will sometimes assume. His appeals to a jury are al- 
ways forcible, and demand constant attention. 

When trying a cause, and especially when summing up 
his case, his eye has a vividness and brilliancy almost un- 
natural, and his countenance expresses every phase of feel- 
ing. His forehead is broad and high, and his head is, phre- 
nologically, an intellectual one. Success has bountifully 
crowned his professional efforts, and his practice is, per- 
haps, the most lucrative of that of any lawyer in New- 
York, yielding, probably, about twenty thousand dollars 
per annum ; which, by-the-way, large as it is, would be, in 
England, as many pounds sterling. 

We do not know that Mr. O’Connor has ever devoted 
himself to literature or legal writing ; but we do know that, 
for the last ten or twelve years, he has shunned politics as 
a sort of Upas tree. Could he leave off, or give up some 
portion of his business, and devote himself to any one 
branch, he would, in a few years, stand unsurpassed in the 
Union; and, as it is, he will soon have few successful rivals. 





The following touching and exquisite story is from the pen of 
one of the most original and gifted of our native authors. It 
is in the true vein—sound in moral and healthy in senti- 
ment. Since the palmy days of the Sketch-Bock, we have 
met with nothing more delightfully refreshing. 

Original 
RUTH ELDER. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 
“ Woodman! spare that tree.” 


“ Ir is too late, sir. Iam not tobeencouraged. I had some 
hope, sir, when I left New York—the idea of seeing the old 
homestead, of sitting under that large tree by the spring, and 
of tasting the cool water once more, seemed to put strength 
into me ; but I have been there now—the dream is all over— 
and I am going home to die.” 
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“You cannot be serious, my friend. It is the weather your 
fatigue, perhaps, or some disappointment, you have met with.’ 

“You may well call it a disappointment, sir. I may be 
very weak—I dare say I am—and perhaps I feel now much 
more than I should in robust health : and it may be that I have 
grown whimsical, and that, in no other way could I have been 
so thoroughly weaned from earth, as I have been by this last 
visit of mine to the old house—upon my word, sir, I am half 
ashamed of myself; but if you had planted a tree with your 
own hands, as I have, and watched it, and tended it for thirty- 
five years, till it became the pride of the whole country round 
about, and seen it flourish for thirty years longer, under the 
guardianship of those to whom you had entrusted its welfare, 
I rather think you would feel it too, if you had seen what I 
saw at my last visit to Freeport. No, no—I have seen the 
old place for the last time.” 

“T hope not, sir. I hope you have many years to live 
yet.” 

“ Perhaps I have ; but if I should live to the age of Methu- 
selah, I would never venture within sight of the place where 
that tree stood, the last time I was there, nor ever try to taste 
of that spring again. It would be too much for me.” 

The speaker was a large, powerful man, with a strongly- 
marked countenance, and a look of downright sincerity, 
which was not to be trifled with. He was evidently in the 
neighbourhood of threescore and ten, without an atom of 
what the world calls sensibility in his nature ; and a man, take 
him altogether, who would never be suspected of any other 
than the homeliest feelings. Curious to understand what it 
was that had so troubled him, and set him thinking of death, 
at a time when, notwithstanding his age, he appeared younger 
than most men at fifty or fifty-five, I begged him to tell me 
what had happened at the last visit he spoke of. 

“ With all my heart,” said he. “ You must know, that when 
I left Freeport, for good and all, I went round to take leave of 
everything that had grown up with me; it was just five and 
thirty years ago, last Wednesday. And I got along pretty 
comfortably with the old barn, and the old fences, and the 
pastures, and the strawberry-patches, and the little orchard, 
and with everything, indeed, even the old ‘house itself; per- 
haps, because it was not so much the work of my own hands, 
till I came to the old tree by the spring; you remember it, I 
dare say you've heard tell of it, hav’nt you ? the big elm?” 

Ah! was that the tree! Many is the time I have heard of it, 
and once, in travelling that way, it was pointed out to me. 

“Well, sir. That tree was planted with my own hands.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes ; and I'll tell you how it was. When I was a little 
fellow, not more than so high, (reaching his hand out of bed, 
and holding it some three feet from the floor,) one day, when 
my father was ploughing, and I following after him, he turned 
up a young elm in the furrow, not more than three years old 
at the most. I jumped to save it ; and he said to me, ‘ Barney,’ 
says he ; ‘ you may have that for your own,’ says he, ‘if you'll 
take care of it; it looks thrifty, and the roots, I see, are all 
sound and hearty.’ * Where shall I set it out, father ;’ said I. 
‘Just where you like,’ said the old man; and so, taking it up 
as tenderly as if it had feeling, as well as life, I carried it off 
to the spring I mentioned, and planted it there.” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ Well, sir—it took—you'll excuse me; but I think I can 
see myself pawing in the soft earth, and setting it out with my 
little rough hands, just as I had seen my father set out his 
cabbage-plants ; and when I had done, looking up, and grow- 
ing very red about the gills, to find him standing over me— 
the good old man !—looking as pleased as achild. Right, my 
boy—all right, said the old man; you'll make a smart man, if 
you live ; that was done after a real workmanlike fashion; 
could’nt a-done it better myself. ‘Take care of your tree, now, 
and there’s no doubt it will live as long as you do—and per- 
haps longer.” 

Here the poor man, at whose bed side I was sitting, drew a 
long breath, and whapped over on his pillow; and it was a 
matter of ten minutes before I could bring him back to the 








subject again; and when I did, upon my word, there was a 
perceptible difference in the strength of his voice. 

“ Well, well,” said he, at last, “I see you mean to have 
it, and perhaps it may do me good to tell you the story. You 
love trees, don’t you ?” 

“ Love them ! I reverence them.” 

“ All the same. I knew you did. I could have sworm, the 
first time I ever heard you open your mouth about the country, 
that you would sooner tear down a house, than a tree. 
Give us your hand! Well—that tree I watched over, night 
and day, for thirty years—I mean what I say ; I watched over 
it, and tended it for thirty years; digging round the roots 
every spring, and fencing it from the cattle, and turning 
the waste water from the spring under it, until it throve— 
Lord, how it throve !—it was a larger and a handsomer 
tree at forty, than you could find within fifty miles, of 
double that age. And when! pulled up stakes, and left Free- 
port forever, and went round to say good-by to every thing 
I loved—the last thing I ventured to look at, if you'll believe 
me, was that very tree, and the beautiful spring of water 
underneath; the coolest and clearest water I ever met with 
in all my life—it may be an old man’s whim—and it may be 
because I have been living so long in New-York, but such is 
my deliberate opinion. Don’t laugh at me.” 

“Laugh at you! Heaven forbid! I respect your feelings, 
and, what is more to the purpose, can assure you that I have 
heard of the water of that spring ever since I can remember ; 
but don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“ Well, continued he, lifting himself up on one elbow, and 
propping his broad shoulder with a bolster, and two or three 
pillows. Well, sir—every year since I left Freeport, I have 
been in the habit of paying a visit, in the summer time, 
to that spring and that tree. The old house had gone 
into other hands; even the old barn had been sold for 
half its worth, and the avails employed in building another, 
of not more than half its size—which, when it was finished, 
cost more than the old one sold for, and was not half so good. 
You'll excuse me—but they deserved it, and I told them 
so. Here the worthy man chuckled faintly, and then 
fell a coughing. Yes, sir—the house had gone, the fences, 
and even the old barn—though it was not so very old neither, 
and might have lasted a hundred years longer with a little 
patching—and so, look where I would, there was nothing to 
remind me of old times; nothing to make me remember my- 
self and my home, but the tree I had planted with my own 
hands, and the clear spring of water, running away from 
among its very roots. And every year I have gone there, and 
seated myself in the shade, and guzzled and guzzled—I dare 
not say how much of the water—but enough to spoil half a 
score of wine drinkers ;—Yes sir—every year of my life, with- 
out a single failure since I left that part of the world, until last 
year, when I was prevented by sickness in my family. And 
every year I found that glorious old tree, grown larger and 
healthier, and more and more promising, so that, to tell you the 
truth, remembering the prophecy of my father, I found en- 
couragement for myself in its amazing thriftiness and strength. 
It may seem strange to you, sir—unaccountable to every body 
—that a man of my age and of my habits, and you know 
what they are, should feel as if he had grown to a tree; as if 
it were, in a manner, a part of himself; yet so it was with me. 
And this year, being unable to bear the separation any longer, 
and not only unwilling, but unable, I determined to pay the old 
tree and the old spring another visit, and see how they were 
getting on—for the sake of my family—who were, if possible, 
more anxious than I was, for me to see it once more ; believ- 
ing it would do me good ; for my old wi‘e will have it that I 
used to talk about that tree in my sleep—but I have done 
talking about it now, sir. Well, well; I left my home three 
weeks ago last Wednesday, and lost no time in finding my 
way to the old house. Every thing looked natural enough, 
except the barn, and that I said nothing about ; though, I con- 
fess it rather stuck in my crop; and I was’nt very sorry, 
when the stupid fellow told what a mis-go he had made of it. 
So, having looked about me, I stcle out of the back-door and 
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hurried away toward the spring; but when I came to the 
little orchard, and was just going to clamber over the fence— 
I stopped and stared—and looked about me, asif I had been 
dropped into a strange place. Not a sign of the old tree was 
tobe seen! Fora moment I felt bewildered ; completely 
stupified with surprise. What could have become of the 
tree! Could I be mistaken—or were my senses leaving me ? 
Surely there was the orchard ; there the pasture, and there 
the little spring. I hurried toward it; and you may judge of 
my feelings, when I tell you that all there was left of that 
wonderful old tree, was a stump not higher than I was when I 
planted it; and the spring itself was literally choked with 
leaves and chips and rubbish. I could scarcely believe my 
own eyes. I felt as if a judgment had fallen upon my father’s 
house ; indeed I can hardly tell you how I felt, or what I 
said, or what I did. I only know that, instead of staying all 
night, as I intended, I left the place forever ; only stopping to 
kiss a dear child that had followed me down to the spring, and 
stood watching me, with her eyes brimful—God bless her— 
while her brute of a father was trying to explain why he 
had felled the tree. And what d’ye think was the man’s ex- 
cuse 2” 

“Can't imagine, for the life of me.” 

“No, that you would not, I dare say,if you were to guess 
a hundred times. Why, sir, in the first place, he said there 
were a plenty of trees round there—and trees were no rarity 
in that part of the world—only fit for burning. And when I 
reminded him that the elm was good for nothing as fire-wood, 
his answer was, ‘ True enough, old gentleman, but then, you 
see, the gals and boys used to come and set under that ere tree 
in strawberry time, and tumble about in the grass, making be- 
lieve they'd only come there to get a drink o’ water ; and so I 
concluded to cut it down, and see if that would’nt make ‘’em 
skase.’”’ 

“The wretch !” whispered I. 

“Yes!” groaned the poor sufferer. “You may well call 
him awretch. But, notwithstanding all that, he has got a 
family worth seeing ; and there’s one dear little child—Ruth, 
I believe her name is—worth going fifty miles to see. I’ve 
got a keepsake for her somewhere, and if you can manage to 
send it by some trusty person, or to take it yourself—now 
could’nt you ?—you'll oblige me more than I choose to say. 
That girl felt the loss of that tree; and though she never open- 
ed her mouth when she heard her father talking, and saw me 
going away pale with rage and mortification, she stole up to 
me, and slipping her little soft hand into mine, whispered to 
me not to cry, for she would plant another tree for me, and 
scoop out the spring, and set it thick with strawberry-blossoms, 
against next summer, if I would only promise to come again 
and not take it so much to heart, nor be angry with her father. 
What could I say? I felt as if I should knock her father down ; 
but instead of that, I kissed the forehead of the dear child, 
got into my gig, and set off on my return to New-York ; hav- 
ing no wish ever to see that place again, and believing in my 
heart, as I now tell you seriously, that I had received my death- 
blow.” 

“ My friend—” said I, reproachfully. 

“T tell you Iam serious; I do not expect to see New-York 
again. Just reach me that paper you see lying there.” 

I handed the paper to him. He opened it, and taking out a 
brooch with a large tree enamelled upon it, entreated me to 
give it to the child he spoke of, with my own hands. 

I promised; and I kept my promise, and so did he ; for he 
died on his return to New-York. J. N. 





THE MASTER.-SPIRITS OF THEIR AGE. 
Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 

Waar an extraordinary commotion reigned then in Erfurt 
and its environs, now so desolate! What an epoch, when the 
powerful will of that wonderful man who then, as with the 
magic of a wand, had assembled kings, emperors, and the most 
distinguished men of his time! What a confusion was there 
among the numerous splendid equipages, drawn by four and 
six horses, and the crowds of spectators, hurried by their curi- 











osity through the midst of all, at the imminent risk of being 
crushed ! 

Citizens, peasants, strangers from every country, courtiers 
in richly-embroidered costumes, whose antique fashions seem- 
ed almost ridiculous; Polish Jews, ministers of state, and offi- 
cers covered with crosses and ribbons, citizens’ wives, elegantly 
dressed ladies, and countrymen with baskets on their heads, 
were seen hurrying and jostling each other as they tried to 
make their way through the streets. To add still more to their 
difficulty, parties of French troops, with their martial music, 
passed from time to time, on the way to their place of exercise. 

The street of Anger, large as it was; all the other streets, 
lanes, alleys; nay, the whole city itself, was insufficient to 
contain the multitudes who flocked thither. The hotels were 
filled, the proprietors of houses in obscure streets were en- 
chanted with the golden harvest their rents were bringing 
them ; while the more opulent residents were driven from their 
apartments to the rooms of their domestics, to give place to the 
French emperor and his suite. 

Napoleon had ordered the principal actors of the French 
theatre to be present— Talma, Mlle. Duchesnois, Mile. Mars, 
la belle Georges, and the charming Bourgoing, played their 
most celebrated pieces several times a week before the august 
assemblage. A little theatre, found in the ancient College of 
the Jesuits, had been fitted up for the occasion, with a prompt- 
ness and elegance truly French. 

At every performance, tickets for the boxes were distributed 
for the ladies of Erfurt, as well as for foreigners, yet it was not 
easy to get them. We were obliged to enter into a long cor- 
respondence with our friends in the suite of the Grand Duke 
of Weimar; then a long negotiation was necessary on their 
part, from the valet de chambre up to M. de Champagny, be- 
fore we were fortunate enough to procure them for the repre- 
sentation of the tragedy of C&dipe, in which Talma and Mile. 
Raucourt were to appear. 

We set off from Weimar in several carriages, arrived at Er- 
furt, drove to the inn, where we had taken the precaution to 
secure a room beforehand ; and after leaving our tickets, started 
out — but the throng in the streets was too frightful to encoun- 
ter, s0 we were forced to return. On looking over our tickets, 
we were confounded to find two of them missing. In vain 
we searched the room, and moved every article it contained. 
Some servant of the inn had probably taken them. “ Ah!” 
sighed the youngest of our party, “if we only had some officers 
with us, their uniforms would procure us admission without 
tickets.’ The idea was excellent. We soon found some cav- 
aliers among our acquaintance ; and under their escort started 
off for the theatre, through the crowds streaming along every 
avenue. At the top of the staircase we were received by a 
gen d’arme, with a most frightful physiognomy, who showed 
us into separate boxes, most of which were yet empty. Two 
of my friends and I were fortunate enough to get front seats 
near the stage, where we could see all that was passing in the 
pit. We congratulated ourselves upon our good fortune, but 
our joy did not last long. By degrees the boxes near us be- 
came so crowded, that our door was suddenly burst open, and 
the loud angry voice of the gen d’arme was heard vociferating, 
“ How is this? whose management is this ?—three ladies 
occupying seats that would hold six!” At the same time he 
ushered in two ladies, who happily proved to be known to us. 

Spectators still kept pouring in, until every box was filled to 
overflowing. We were so crowded, that we found it impos- 
sible to move ; the heat grew insupportable, and yet there was 
no remedy. However, when the grand performance of fixing 
the pit commenced, our attention was so much taken up, we 
forgot our uncomfortable position. 

Immediately in front of the stage, were placed arm-chairs 
for the two emperors —on each side were ordinary chairs for 
the kings and reigning princes. The space behind them soon 
began to fill. Ministers of State were entering ; generals from 
most of the European powers ; men whose names were cele- 
brated then, and who have since become a part of history. 
The uniforms of gold lace, an air of vivacity and bravery, dis- 
tinguished the French from the more serious Germans. ‘There 
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was Berthier, Soult, Caulaincourt, Savary, Lannes, Duroc, and 
many others equally illustrious. It seemed that the glory of 
their master was reflected in the features of every one of them. 
There was Goethe, too, with his physiognomy calm, and full 
of dignity; and the venerable Wieland, summoned by the 
Grand Duke of Weimar. The Duke of Gotha, and many Ger- 
man princes, or allied to the reigning houses, were grouped 
round these two veterans of German literature. 

A roll of drums was heard without. “There comes the 
Emperor!” every one exclaimed. “Fools!” angrily shouted 
the commanding gen d’arme, what are you doing ? —’tis only 
aking.” He was right—a German king was just then enter- 
ing the hall; three other kings soon followed. It was without 
noise or pomp that the kings of Saxe, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, 
made their appearance. The king of Westphalia, who came 
next, eclipsed them all in the brilliancy of his jewels and his 
rich embroidery. He was succeeded by the majestic figure of 
the emperor Alexander. The grand box, opposite the stage, 
dazzled all eyes with the brilliancy of its radiation. The 
queen of Westphalia, covered with diamonds, was seated in 
front ; near her was the charming Stephanie, Grand-Duchess of 
Baden, more remarkable for grace than for the costliness of 
her robes. Several German princesses were seated near the 
two reigning ones, while the cavaliers and ladies of their courts 
occupied the place behind them. 

At this moment Talleyrand appeared in a little box on a 
level with the pit, made expressly for him, on account of the 
disease in his feet, which prevented him from standing. Seat- 
ed at his ease, he conversed with the emperors and kings who 
were standing around his box, talking with him. 

All were present; but he who had caused the concourse of 
so many of the great and noble, had not yet arrived. 

At length a still louder roll of drums was heard —all eyes 
were directed with eager curiosity to the entrance. He came 
at last — that man, the most incomprehensible of that incon- 
ceivable age — clad in the simplest manner, as was always his 
custom. He bowed slightly to the sovereigns, and took his 
seat to the right of the emperor of Russia. As he drew him- 
self up in his chair, his somewhat shapeless figure contrasted 
strangely with the superb bearing of Alexander. 

The four kings then took their seats, amidst the most deaf- 
ening acclamations ; after which the play began. But in vain 
did Talma display all his art; in vain did Jocaste Raucourt 
exercise her charms and talents of half a century —we had 
eyes and attention only for the scene in the pit. 

In the mean time, the gens d’armes did all they could to 
make up for our deficiencies, and strove to inculcate the eti- 
quette to be observed while in the presence of the master of 
the world. 

“Put down your glass—the emperor does not allow it ;”’ 
said one of them, leaning over the ladies behind us. “Sit up 
straight, and do not stretch out your necks so— the emperor 
does not like it ;’ said another. 

Our impatience was great; but we took example from the 
kings and princes, and bore from the French with patience 
what we could not help. 

Immediately after the exposition of the tragedy, which he 
had seen probably more than a hundred times, Napoleon lean- 
ed back in his chair, and slept profoundly. It is known he 
could sleep at any time of the day or night he chose. Eye- 
witnesses assure us that, even in the midst of important bat- 
tles, he would sleep intentionally for an hour or two, to recruit 
his strength, and that he awoke invariably at any time he 
wished. The day of the performance on which we visited 
Erfurt, he had fatigued himself in reviewing his troops for 
many hours in succession. 

It was a singular sight to see that terrible man, whose vast 
plans formed the happiness or misery of half the world, enjoy- 
ing a sweet slumber. We could not grow weary of coniem- 
plating, though with astonishment mingled with fear, his fine 
antique profile, to which the dark uniform of Alexander served 
as a back ground. 


Twenty years have elapsed since then, (1828,) scarcely the 
third part of a man’s life—and how many changes have taken 








place in that short period of time! What rapid strides has the 
world made in this fifth of a century! Hardly could one have 
imagined what has since happened. With what fury has the 
scythe of the image-breaker, Time, cut down its terrible har- 
vest! Where are the kings, the powerful, the great, who 
were assembled in that hall? Where is he who called them 
together? Reposing together, in the silent tomb. ‘The short 
and admirable life of Alexander is ended. The kings of Saxe, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, sleep in their tombs of marble. The 
ex-king, Jerome, alone survives them; but his renown, and 
fancied royalty, have vanished like a morning’s dream. 

The Grand-Duchess of Baden, la belle Stephanie, has long 
lamented her husband, snatched away in the flower of his age. 
The Duke of Gotha, who needed not the title of prince to 
charm the world, is dead, and his race is extinguished with 
him. The Duke Charles Auguste lives only in the memory of 
his kindred ; and alas ! how many more imposing names could 
we add, to swell the list of this sad catalogue ! E. P. 





Original. 


SAY, WHAT IS LOVE? 


Say, what is love? I asked a dancing beam 
Of sunny light, 

That played upon the bosom of a stream, 
Joyous and bright. 


On, on it sped upon its happy way, 
No answer gave ; 

A cloud appeared, and lo! the dancing ray 
Sunk ‘neath the wave. 


I asked a star that shed its beam to light 
The angel throng, 

As through God’s triumph arch with banners bright, 
They passed along. 


It answered not, but lo! athwart the sky 
A bright gleam shot ; 

I sought again the star, with eager eye, 
But found it not. 


Say, what is love? I asked a drop of dew, 
Pure, bright and fair. 

It sparkled once, then, fading from my view, 
Dissolved in air. 


Say, what is love? 1 asked a morning flower. 
It smiled and said— 
Love, like my beauty, lives one sunny hour, 
Then droops its head. Ww. W. WwW. 


” Original, 
THREE VIEWS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


CHRISTOPHER IN HIS “ TWEED.’’* 

Ir will, Messrs. Editors, be readily conceded that there are 
few more remarkable men in the literary world than Professor 
Wilson, the illustrious, venerable and ever-memorable Chris- 
topher North; and, happily, there are few of whom men 
speak with more respect or with fonder admiration. We shall 
not now pause to inquire whether this has originated in the 
poetic and moral beauties of his works, in the enthusiasm of 
the thousand tyros in literature and philosophy who yearly 
learn their alma mater to blazon “ his name and his fame” over 
the habitable globe, or in the vast influence his criticisms in 
Blackwood have exerted for so long a period over every depart- 
ment of the belles lettres. However this may be, to know him 
by his writings, as the million do who regularly peruse his 
lucubrations, is felt to be a privilege for which we, in this age 
of whim, fancy and humbug, may thank heaven and be grateful. 
For who will follow him in the outpourings of his honest, pi- 
quant, richly-garnished intellect, and not feel that they are 





* Tweed is the name of a loose over-coat of twilled woollen 
cloth, of a grayish or brownish colour, which has been recently in- 
troduced, and taken the place of the Mackintosh, being water-proof, 
and at the same time more comfortable. 
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now in the world of sober earnestness, fresh and sparkling as 
champagne, it is true, but sober withal ; for if at times he be 

carried away to the more elevated elysium of the poet's 

dreamy blissfulness, it is, like the excitement of that delight- 

ful beverage, but to give us a foretaste of the noble, the bright, 

the enduring of a more exalted state of spiritual existence. 

But if it be so great a privilege to have daily communion with 

this mighty spirit in the electrotype outpourings of its own es- 

sence, how much more may he rejoice who has the felicity of 
a perpetual fellowship with dear old Christopher — who can 

meet him day by day, as he issues from the portals of the far- 

famed college of the modern Athens, the fair Edina — who can 

put his four puny fingers within his enormous grasp, and re- 
ceive the friendly pressure of his warm and glowing nature — 
who can bask in the sunny radiance of his beaming counte- 
nance; for, be it remembered, Christopher is none of your 
walking mummies, but as veritable a smiling genius as ever 
deigned to light up the image of his Creator with beams of 
happiness and contentment. Who can look into that counte- 
nance, enjoy its smiles, hear the friendly greetings of its ardent 
nature, listen to the instructions of his well-stored mind, and 
the outpourings of his fruitful imagination, and not feel himself 
a nobler and better animal than he had previously thought ? 
Look, gentlemen, there he steps along with firm and elastic foot, 
his stately form straight as an elm, though he has weathered 
the blasts of some seventy winters; his corpus full, but not 
corpulent, loosely buttoned in a capacious ‘Tweed, hides some 
six-feet-two of the wall from our view; see a good rough oaken 
rung in his hand, his feet well gaitered, his hat slouched over 
his brow, his long flaxen locks waving in the wind, over his 
broad shoulders, like some knight of the olden time ; his jolly 
jocund countenance exchanging friendly greetings with his 
numerous friends, and the youths who daily attend his lec- 
tures. Those shaggy eye-brows do not dim with their shade 
the sparkling of his deep-set eyes, but rather add force and 
depth to the fine intellectual expression of his countenance. 
Time has, however, evidently made sad havoc among his 
teeth ; and Maccasez, the ugly hag, holds court in the shaggy 
dens of his nose. Would she had, like the baseless fabric of 
a vision, left no trace behind ; but, alas! there her dark minions 
have gathered, despite of poetry and Shakspeare. 

Gentlemen, blame me not. I plead hard with the record- 
ing angel that these blemishes should pass unwritten and un- 
known. I assured her it would mar the poetry of the subject ; 
but she sneeringly pointed to the toothless, noseless sketch, 
and assured me it would be a dereliction of duty. What could 
Ido? After all, they were but the exceptions to the rule, and 
I congratulated myself with the assurance that you and the 
kind reader would say with me, “ Christopher, I love thee the 
better for thy faults !’’ Yes; meet him where you will, I guar- 
antee that you mark him down as a man to be beloved —as a 
man of mettle, poet and philosopher; such a one as you but 
rarely see on this side of the Atlantic. On inquiring of my- 
self who, among the list of our acquaintances, could stand 
comparison with the redoubted Christopher, our old friend Au- 
dubon was the only person I could name. The former is taller, 
stouter, of a more florid complexion, and more pleasing expres- 
sion of countenance ; but there is in the earnest, energetic, 
active looks and manner of Audubon, something that reminds 
me of the illustrious editor of Blackwood. 

Such is Christopher in his Tweed, as he may be seen daily, 
stalking along the South bridges, Edinburgh, to his moral phi- 
losophy class in the University. Let us follow him into the 
lecture-room — he has gone into the side room to robe in his 
professor’s gown. 


CHRISTOPHER IN HIS GOWN. 


A crowd of gentlemanly fellows wait his appearance ; note- 
books lie on the desks before the more studious ; a murmuring 
gabble sounds through the hall—a door opens— hats are off, 
and all is still as the grave—a rustle of silk is heard, and 
Christopher in his gown stalks hurriedly forward, and ascends 
the platform to his desk. He has a bundle of papers rolled in 
his hand, which appear to be a manuscript copy of his lecture. 











He lays it down, bows to his audience, takes a turn or two on 
the platform, adjusts his gown upon his shoulders, and then 
commences with a few observations on the leading points of 
the previous day’s lecture, then opens upon the subject of the 
present discourse —his subject is Love. He thinks a little, 
leans his left elbow on his desk, and looks toward a window 
at the side of the hall. He evidently sees nothing without — 
his mental eyeis absorbed in internal contemplation. He turns 
his face to his audience, looking over his left shoulder ; his left 
elbow, as I before said, being on his desk, his right hand in his 
pocket. After a few introductory observations, he warms with 
his subject, turns from side to side, or takes a few strides back- 
wards and forwards. He now stands with arm upraised — his 
eye, peering from the deep-set portage of his head, has fixed 
its gaze on some one of his anxious, gaping, staring, soul-ab- 
sorbed auditory. His notes lie neglected. What need has he, 
whose very soul is love — warm, impassioned, glowing love — 
what need has he for notes? His fancy revels amid bright 
scenes of loveliness and truth, innocence and beauty. His 
feelings, animated with the warmth of noble and generous 
impulse, flow forth in the richest strains of eloquence ; at times 
bursting forth, as doth the sun, from the dread womb of dark- 
ness, in one luxurious blaze of god-like enthusiasm. A burst 
of applause, loud.and long, awakes him to a sense of his cor- 
poreal nature —he hushes them to silence. These are moments 
never to be forgotten. They live in the memory like that 
bright day when our young soul, entranced with awe and won- 
der, gladdened as the sun rose from behind the eclipse which 
had shaded all things in gloom and sadness. The lecture over, 
let us follow him into the side-room. Several young men are 
procuring their tickets for the course. One young man requests 
a few weeks grace in the payment of his fees. “Certainly, as 
long as you like, my dear fellow,” he says, heartily and kindly. 
“ Are you a teacher?” he asks suddenly. “ Are you studying 
to become a teacher?” he repeats, as the young gentleman 
does not seem to understand him. “I ask,” he says, “because 
I never take fees from young men studying to become teach- 
ers’ —a noble trait of his generous nature. I now stepped 
forward, and handed him a letter, informing him it was from 
America. “Are you an American?’ he asked. “I am a na- 
tive of Scotland,” I replied, “ but have resided many years in 
America.” He expressed a hope that I world find leisure to 
pay him a friendly visit at an early period. A day and hour 
were appointed, and we parted. 


CHRISTOPHER IN HIS STUDY. 


At the appointed hour, I was ushered into the study. My 
venerable host was not there. A table stood in the centre of 
the room ; a sofa or couch extended across the floor, a walking- 
stick, several papers and books, scattered over it; and a port- 
folio, with writing apparatus, lay on the table. These trifles I 
had just observed, when, open sesame, in walked Sir Christo- 
pher. He extended his hand—“ Right glad to see you; sit 
you down.” Then drawing his seat towards me, so that we 
sat vis-a-vis, he said, “ Ah! I took you foran American.” I 
told him I was a town-fellow of his own —a native of Paisley. 
“Ah! Paisley,” he said, “is in a sad condition; but you con- 
tributed very handsomely, in New-York and other places, to 
its relief. "T'was well. America owes something to Paisley 
beside her manufactures — Wilson, the ornithologist, was a 
Paisley weaver. But what think you of the Union, after your 
sojourn there ?— its topographical facilities, its social condi- 
tion, its political privileges—how are they, compared with 
England or France? Dickens has done little towards enlight- 
ening us on these points. I regret much, and so must all his 
friends, that he should have given such a book to the press. 
It is most faulty. He should either have visited America de- 
termined not to write a book, or kept himself entirely free and 
untrammelled —he neither does the States nor himself justice.” 

The reader who has perused the critique in Blackwood for 
December, ’42, will be prepared for these remarks. He who 
has not read it, shoulddoso. It is the most searching criticism 
that has appeared on “ Dickens’ Notes,” and yet written with 

















such fatherly tenderness, as in some parts to be truly affecting. 
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In Blackwood, the rod of correction is never applied without 
cause ; nor is it ever spared when called for. 

I had occasion to remark that reports had been frequently 
circulated of the probability of the Professor’s favouring Ame- 
rica with a visit, and hinted at the gratification such reports 
had awakened. He remarked that he had for several years 
entertained such an idea; that he was very desirous still of 
doing so, and that the difficulty of arranging his affairs for the 
period necessary to perform so long a tour, was the only cause 
of delay ; but that, should he determine on visiting the “ ter- 
rible Niagara,” the vast forests and far-spreading prairies of 
the red man, it would be in as private a manner as possible, 
and never with the intention of writing a book of travels. 

We spoke of the progress of science, of literature, and the 
arts. Irving he prized highly. Colton’s Tecumseh had not 
escaped his observation. Some passages he remembered, and 
he informed me that his daughter had read the whole, and had 
talked approvingly of it. He hinted at the similarity of some 
passages to Scott’s, but excused it, as he thought it well for a 
young poet to follow in his first flight some one of the mature 
masters of the art. The Mirror and Knickerbocker were fami- 
liar to him. He seemed as well acquainted with the authors of 
America, as if he had been one of ourselves. I expressed my 
surprise at his familiarity with these subjects — he remarked 
that he never forgot what he had once seen or heard, if he gave 
it the slightest attention. 

Now, gentlemen, having furnished you with these imper- 
fect reminiscences of the great patriarch of periodical literature, 
you may perceive that my impressions of my intercourse with 
him are of the most pleasing character. No man has the de- 


lightful faculty of rendering a stranger at ease while conver- 
sing with him, more perfect than he has — so frank and affable, 
so humble, so liberal, so intelligent and conversable, if any 
man has aught to communicate, he could not fail to do so in 
his company. What a glorious privilege has his been, of asso- 


ciating with all men of taleni, and diffusing intelligence and 
pleasure among his fellow-creatures, during so long a period of 
active life. Long may he yet live, enjoying and imparting en- 
joyment. His isa heart which sympathizes deeply with all 
things above and around him—long may he live to sustain 
this community of feeling. 

Before concluding, I may relate one little characteristic an- 
ecdote. Before leaving Edinburgh, he addressed me a note, 
enclosing one to a literary friend in America. Mine was ad- 
dressed to my friend, his tome. So ended my intercourse 
with Christopher North. 3. @. C. 





Original. 
TO A MISS NOT SO FAIR AS HER MAMMA. 

You’re very fair—so is the star 

That rises just before the moon— 
Brighter than all the others are ! 

But doom'd to be forgoten soon ; 
For who observes a little star 
When soars the moon—{that’s your mamma !) 





ANECDOTES OF SUWARROW. 


Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 
¢ 


Tue language of Suwarrow was stamped with simplicity, 
and his replies were very laconic. He included all his tactics 
in three words : “ Rapidity, quick-sightedness, and impetuous 
assault.” His address before battle was: “God is with us; 
forward! The Russians will conquer; hourrah!’ His word 
was inviolable, and the Russians adored their chief; the 
enemy fled before their bayonets. The hero congratulated his 
soldiers with tears. “Hourrah! matchless heroes! victory! 
glory! The God of Russia is great!” 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which he executed his 
plans, he laid it down as a rule : “ Haste is indispensable ; but 
precipitation is pernicious.” 

One day he left his army with a small party of his bravest 
men, and soon after a message was brought couched in these 
terms : “Glory to God! glory to you! T'witikai is taken, I am 
in it.” 








On the shores of the Rimnik, the Prince of Coburg sent 
to him for reinforcements. He returned the letter, on the mar- 
gin of which he wrote: “I am coming, Suwarrow.” A few 
hours afterwards he arrived at the head of sixteen thousand 
warriours, and the vizier of the Grand Sultan was defeated 
with his army of sixty thousand. 

At the siege of Ismail, he approached that formidable for- 
tress with giant steps ; it fell into his hands, and a few mo- 
ments after he despatched his bulletin to St. Petersburg: 
“The Russian banners float on the walls of Ismail.” 

When the Polish army was defeated at Brestlitowsk, he 
wrote to Rumjaenzow : “ Sirakowsky is no more.” 

He pounced on Poland and Poland is destroyed : “ Hourrah! 
Warsaw, Suwarrow,” was his bulletin to the Empress Cathe- 
rine. “Hourrah! Field-marshal Suwarrow, Catherine ;” was 
her reply. 

On the Alps they showed him a tableau representing all his 
exploits, with this epigraph: “He came, he saw, he conquer- 
ed.” He caught up his pen immediately and effaced the 
words, he saw. 

Suwarrow was of such an active temperament that he ran 
rather than walked ; on horseback he always galloped. “ It is 
true,” said he, “ that money is necessary to carry on war, but 
time is still more valuable. I do not act by hours, but 
minutes.” 

On his arrival at Warsaw, they sent deputies to him with 
terms of capitulation. The moment he descried them he gallop- 
ed to meet them, without his coat, his helmet on and his sabre 
in hand. He flung away his bloody sabre, embraced his ene- 
mies, and, with tears in his eyes, exclaimed : “ Peace, peace !” 

The deputies, surprised and confounded, forgot their propo- 
sals, and opened the gates of their city to the conqueror. 

He announced the capitulation of Warsaw to his friends by 
letters, whose exterior bore the name of persons for whom 
they were designed; within was written Warsaw, the date 
and his signature. 

When Admiral Nelson, captivated by the beauty of Lady 
Hamilton, remained in inactivity, Suwarrow wrote him: 
“ Palermo is not Cythera.” 

The Austrian general Melas, being surrounded on all sides 
by enemies, sent to ask Suwarrow where he should retreat. 
The latter returned these words, written with a pencil: “To 
Placenza ;’’ that was to say, “Go on.” 

Potemkin did not believe in the greatness of Suwarrow’s 


| mind. Catherine, to convince her favourite, permitted him to be 


present at an interview with Suwarrow. Potemkin, astonish- 
ed at his sagacity and the greatness of his views, asked him, 


| in a reproachful tone, why he had not conversed in that man- 


ner with him. He replied, “I use a different language, when 
speaking with sovereigns, from that which I hold with you.” 

To one who boasted of having spoken to the empress while 
he was yet a page, he said: “ Potemkin always speaks to the 
empress ; I du sometimes ; but, to one like you, never.” 

He stopped another who was overwhelming him with pro- 
testations of friendship, by saying: “ Friendship and service 
are parallel lines which never meet.” 

At Prague he gave a ball, to which he invited the celebrated 
professor and author, Meissner. Seeing some of the gentlemen 
rether dissatisfied, “ Meissner,” said he to them, “ he who has 
portrayed the genius of Alcibiades is a celebrated man ; and if 
we may credit Addison, genius belongs to the highest nobility.” 

A general of another nation sent him word to keep on the 
defensive ; he replied by his aid-de-camp : “ Go, tell your prince 
he is a young officer, while I am an old warriour. The words, 
retreat and defensive, are not found in my vocabulary. I have 
dared to overthrow the tactics in use, and have created some 
for my own way. Adieu.” 

When he was recalled from the army, he took leave of his 
men with tears. Ascending a mountain he said : “ Suwarrow 
is great ;’ descending, “ Suwarrow is little. Adieu, children, 
friends, heroes! pray to God. We have fought with honour, 
we shall meet again.” 

His conversations were brief and full of meaning, frequently 
intermingled with a play of words. Two days before his death, 
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some one remarked in his presence that General Moreau pass- 
ed for a cunning man. “He who has the reputation for cun- 
ning,” he replied, “is not so.” 

Speaking of Melas, he said, imitating Boileau : “ I have seen 
Melas, alas.” Having sent the lieutenant-general Bellegarde 
to Alexandria : “I shall sleep tranquilly,” said he, “for I have 
a belle guard at Alexandria.” 

The evening before the conquest of Milan, he said: “'To- 
morrow I shall have mille ans,” (a thousand years.) 

He called the learned, but absent Marquis de Chasteler, 
his military library turned upside down. 

He could not bear prodigality in letters. In Bohemia, he 
was presented with the details of the plans they had resolved 
upon ; without finishing the reading of it, he wrote underneath : 
‘“‘ My instructions are, full power to the commander-in-chief, 
and report to the emperour himself.” 

“The bullet is foolish,’ said he to his warriours, “but the 
bayonet is sensible ;” and they were ever victorious when 
their old general cried: “'To your bayonets, my children ; 
hourrah !” He was, indeed, a father to his soldiers ; and, with 
truth could he say : “I have never made one unhappy, who- 
ever he might be.” 

His constant maxim was: “ Haste to insure success.”’ The 
epitaph, ci-git Suwarrow, was written by himself. As for his 
titles of Count Rimnisky and Prince Italinsky, they were re- 
served for the inscription on the splendid monument which 
the Emperour Alexander erected to his memory in the Champ 
de Mars of the Russian capital. E. P. 
Wuart a god-send is animal magnetism to the tellers of love 

stories! Did it ever strike you, dear reader? Why, if the 
course of true love won’t run smooth on a magnetic fluid, 
what the deuce is there that will lubricate it? Come, come, 
young gentlemen, pick up your courage. No need now of 
conciliating mammas, and execrating brick walls and patent 
locks! No need of flattering old aunts, and bribing dull 
servants! Get put to sleep by your nearest friend, and visit 
the lady (spiritually) in her chamber! We rejoice in mag- 
netism. We believe in it—and particularly because we 
wish to. There shall ‘se no more crossings in true love — 
no more twisted and jostled hearts, (for “ broken” they never 
were.) You remember Ernest Clay’s loves, recorded faith- 
fully by ourself. Read how he throve at last in his wooing, 
with the nice facilities of animal magnetism ! 


A STORY I AM INCLINED TO BELIEVE. 


Late one night in June two gentlemen arrived at the Villa 
Hotel of the Baths of Lucca. ‘They stopped the low britzka 
in which they travelled, and, leaving a servant to make ar- 
rangements for their lodging, linked arms and strolled up the 
road toward the banks of the Lima. The moon was chequered 
at the moment with the poised leaf of a tree-top, and asit passed 
from her face, she arose and stood alone in the steel-blue of 
the unclouded heavens—a luminous and tremulous plate of 
gold. And you know how beautiful must have been the night, 
a June night in Italy, with a moon at the full ! 

A lady, with a servant following her at a little distance, 

sed the travellers on the bridge of the Lima. She dropped 
er veil and went by in silence. But the Freyherr felt the 
arm of his friend tremble within his own. 

“Do you know her, then?” asked Von Leisten. 

“ By the thrill in my veins we have met before,” said Clay ; 
“but whether this involun sensation was pleasurable or 
painful, Ihave not yet decided. There are none I care to 
meet—none whocan be here.” He added the last few words 
after a moment’s pause, and sadly. 

They walked on in silence to the base of the mountain, 
busy each with such colouring as the moonlight threw on their 
thoughts, but neither of them were happy. 

Clay was humane, and a lover of nature—a poet, that is to 
say—and, in a world so beautiful, could never be a prey to 
disgust; but he was satiated with the common emotions of 


life. His heart, forever overflowing, had filled many a cup 
with love, but with strange tenacity he turned back forever 


to the first. He was weary of the beginnings of love—weary 
of its probations and changes. He had passed the period of 
life when inconstancy was tempting. He longed now for an 
affection 9 would tae eget arya + sya 4 Pa 
ure enough to pass a gate angels. I 
ove—recklessly as he had thrown k away—-was now the 
thirst of his existence. 








It was two o’clock at night. The moon lay broad upon the 
southern balconies of the hotel, and every casement was open 
to its luminous and fragrant stillness. Clay and the Freyherr 
Von Leisten, each in his apartment, were awake, unwilling to 
lose the luxury of the night. And there was one other under 
that roof waking, with her eyes fixed on the moon. 

As Clay leaned his head on his hand, and looked outward 
to the sky, his heart began to be troubled. There was a point 
in the path of the moon’s rays where his spirit turned back. 
There was an influence abroad in the dissolving moonlight 
around him which resistlessly awakened the past—the sealed 
but unforgotten px He could not single out the emotion. 
He knew not whether it was fear or hope—pain or pleasure. 
He called, through the open window, to Yon isten. 

The Freyherr, like himself, and like all who have outlived 
the effervescence of life, was enamoured of the night. A 
moment of unfathomable moonlight was dearer to him than 
hours disenchanted with the sun. He, too, had been looking 
outward and upward—but with no trouble at his heart. 

“ The night is inconceivably sweet,” he said, as he entered, 
“ and your voice called in my thought and sense from the in- 
toxication of a revel. What would you, my friend ?” 

“IT am restless, Von Leisten! There is some one near us 
whose glances cross mine on the moonlight, and agitate and 
perplex me. Yet there was but one on earth deep enough in 
the life-blood of my being to move me thus—even were she 
here! And she is not here !” 

His voice trembled and softened, and the last word was 
scarce audible on his closing lips, for the Freyherr had passed 
his hands over him while he spoke, and he had fallen into the 
trance of the spirit-world. 

Clay and Von Leisten had retired from the active passions 
of life together, and had met and mingled at that moment of 
void and thirst when each supplied the want of the other. The 
Freyherr was a German séble, of a character passionately 
now and of singular acquirement in the mystic fields of 

nowledge. Too wealthy to need labor, and too proud to 
submit his thoughts or his attainments to the criticism or judg- 
ment of the world, he lavished on his own life, and on those 
linked to him in friendship, the strange powers he had ac- 
— and the prodigal overthrow of his daily thought and 
eeling. Clay was his superior, perhaps, in genius, and ne- 
cessity had driven him to develop the type of his inner soul, 
and leave its impress on the time ; but he was inferior to Von 
Leisten in the power of will, and he lay in his control like a 
child in its mother’s. Four years they had passed together, 
much of it in the secluded castle of Von Leisten, busied with 
the occult studies to which the Freyherr was secretly devoted: 
but travelling down to Italy to meet the luxurious summer, and 
dividing their lives between the enjoyment of nature and the 
ideal world they had unlocked. Von Leisten had lost, by death, 
the human altar on which his heart could alone burn the in- 
cense of love; and Clay had flung aside in an hour of intoxi- 
cated passion the one pure affection in which his happiness 
was sealed—and both were desolate. But in the world of the 
past, Von Leisten, though more irrevocably lonely, was more 
tranquilly blest. 

The Freyherr released the entranced spirit of his friend, and 
bade him follow back the rays of the moon to the source of his 
agitation. 

A smile crept slowly over the speaker’s lips. 

In an apartment flooded with the silver lustre of the night, 
reclined, in an invalid’s chair, propped with pillows, a woman 
of singular, though most fragile beauty. Books and music lay 
strewn around, and a lamp, subdued to the tone of the moon- 
light by an orb of alabaster, burned beside her. She lay bath- 
ing her blue eyes in the round chalice of the moon. A pro- 
fusion of brown ringlets fell over the white dress that enveloped 
her, and her oval cheek lay supported on the palm of her hand, 
and her bright red lips were parted. The pure, yet passionate 
spell of that soft night, ssessed her. 

Over her leaned the disembédied spirit of lim who had once 
loved her—praying to God that his soul mighi be so purified as 
to mingle onstartlingly, unrepulsively, in hallowed harmony 
with hers. And presently he felt the coming of angels toward 
him, breathing into the deepest abysses of his existence a tear- 
ful and purifying sadness. And with a trerbling aspiration of 
grateful humility to his Maker, he stooped to her forehead, and 
with his impalpable lips impressed upon its snowy tablet a kiss. 

It osemed to Eve Gore a thought of the past that brought the 
blood suddenly to her cheek. She started from her reclining 
position, and, removing the obscuring shade from her lamp, 
arose and crossed her hands upon her wrists, and paced thought- 
fully.to and fro. Her lips murmured inarticulately. But the 
thought, painfully though it came, changed unaccountably to 
melancholy sweetness; and, subduing her lamp again, she re- 
sumed her steadfast gaze upon the moon. 

Ernest knelt beside her, and with his invisible brow bowed 
upon her hand, forth, in the voiceless language of the 
soul, his memories of the past, his hope, his repentance, his 
pure and passionate adoration at the present hour. 

And thinking she had been in a sweet dream, yet wondering 
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at its truthfulness and r, Eve wept, silently and long. As 
the morning touched the east, slumber thera’ upon her mois- 
tened eyelids, and kneeling by her bedside she murmured her 
gratitude to God for a heart relieved of a burthen long borne, 
and so went peacefully to her sleep. ********** 

It was in the following year, and in the beginning of May. 
The gay world of England was concentrated in London, and 
at the entertainments of noble houses there were many beau- 
tiful women and many marked men. ‘The Freyherr Von Leis- 
ten, after years of absence, had appeared again, his mysterious 
and undeniable superiority of mien and influence again yield- 
ed to, as before, and again bringing to his feet the homage and 
ee, of the — he moved amon a To ——— 
power the game of society was easy, and he wa! where he 
would through its barriers of form. 

He stood one night looking on at adance. A lady of a noble 
air was near him, and both were watching the movements of 
the loveliest woman present, a creature in radiant health, ap- 
parently about twenty-three, and of matchless fascination of 
person and manner. Von Leisten turned to the lady near him 
to inquire her name, but his intention was arrested by the re- 
auahiones between her and the object of his admiring curios- 
ity, and he was silent. 

The lady had bowed before he withdrew his gaze, however. 

“T think we have met before!” she said; but at the next 
instant a slight flush of displeasure came to her cheek, and she 
seemed regretting that she had spoken. 

“ Pardon me !” said Von Leisten, “ but—if the question be 
not rude—do you remember where ?”” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“T have recalled it since I have spoken,’ she continued ; 
“ but as the remembrance of the person who accompanied you 
always gives me pain, I would willingly have unsaid it. One 
evening of last year, crossing the bridge of the Lima—you 
were walking with Mr. Clay. Pardon me—but, though I left 
Lucca with my daugbter on the following morning, and saw 
you no more, the association, or your appearance, had imprint- 
ed the circumstance on my mind.” 

“ And is that Eve Gore?” said Von Leisten, musingly, ga- 
zing on the beautiful creature now gliding with light step to 
her mother’s side. 

But the Freyherr’s heart was gone to his friend. 

As the burst of the waltz broke in upon the closing of the 
quadrille, he offered his hand to the fair girl, and as they moved 
round with the entrancing music, he murmured in her ear, 
“ He who came to Le in the oo jo wt ae be with 

‘ou again, if you are alone, at the rising of to-night’s late moon. 
Beliewe the ideo that then speaks to you!” pesanieeanl 


It was with implacable determination that Mrs. Gore refused, 
to the entreaties of Von Leisten, a renewal of Clay’s acquaint- 
ance with her daughter. Resentment for the apparent reck- 
lessness with which he had once sacrificed her maiden love for 
an unlawful passion—scornful unbelief of any change in his 
character—distrust of the future tendency of the powers of his 
genius—all mingled together in a =e | p against per- 
suasion. She had expressed this with all the positiveness of 
language, when her daughter suddenly entered the room. It 
was the morning after the ball, and she had.risen late. But 
though subdued and pensive in her air, Von Leisten saw at a 
glance that she was happy. 

“Can you bring him to me?” said Eve, letting her hand 
remain in Von Leisten’s, and bending her deep blue eyes in- 
quiringly on his. 

with no argument but tears and caresses, and an unex- 

ined assurance of her conviction of the repentant purity and 

ove of him to whom her heart was once given, the confiding 

and strong-hearted girl bent, at last, the stern will that forbade 

her happiness. Her mother unclasped the slight arms from her 
neck, and gave her hand in silent consent to Von Leisten. 

The Freyherr stood a moment with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. The color fled from his cheeks, and his brow moist- 


tened. 

“T have called him !”’ he said—“ he will be here !” 

An hour elapsed, and Clay entered the house. He had risen 
from a bed of sickness, and came, pale and in terror—for the 
spirit-summons was powerful. But Von Leisten welcomed 
him at the door with a smile, and withdrew the mother from 
the room; and left Ernest alone with his future bride—the 
first union, save in spirit, after years of separation. _—+N. P. W. 


NEw conunpDRuUMs.--Why will “ Croton’s waves’’ roll bet- 
ter in future than they have done? Because they will be 
permitted to play in the Bowling-green. 

* Don’t you think that Miss Mary Taylor has a great deal 
of brass to speak before so many people ?” “ It may be brass,” 
replied the doctor, “ but I always took it for belle-mettle !” 

If a keg of brandy should speak when a grocer’s son were 
about to letter it, what would it say? “I am thy father’s 
spirit—mark me !"’ 











Original. 
COMPULSORY VERSES ON THE NAME OF MARGARETTA. 


WueEn I was in my teens, 

I loved dear Margaretta : 
I know not what it means, 

I cannot now forget her. 
That vision of the past, 

My head is ever crazing, 
Yet when I saw her last 

I could not speak for gazing. 
Oh lingering rose of May! 

Dear as when first I met her : 
Worn in my heart alway, 

Life-cherished, Margaretta ! 


We parted near the stile 

As morn was faintly breaking ; 
For many a weary mile 

Oh how my heart was aching ! 
But distance, time and change 

Have Jost me Margaretta ! 
And yet ’tis sadly strange 

That I cannot forget her ! 
Oh queen of rural maids, 

Dear dove-eyed Margaretta— 
The heart the mind upbraids 

That struggles to forget her! 


My love, I know, will seem 
A wayward boyish folly ; 
But, ah! it was a dream, 

Most sweet—most melancholy. 
Were mine the world’s domain, 
To me ‘twere fortune better 

To be a boy again, 
And dream of Margaretta. 
‘Jh! memory of the past, 
Why linger to regret her? 
My first love is my last, 


For that is Margaretta. G. P. M. 





AnoTHER handful of kernels (not colonels) for your lap, 
madam! We have cracked these nuts for you, and, to tell 
the truth, there is a good deal of shell to throw away in Mrs. 
Ellis’s writings. She puts down her thought like a text, and 
then enlarges upon it—but the text (as is very often the 
case) is as good without the sermon. She writes, if we may 
venture to say so, like a woman who has never been loved. 
“ L’amour n’a pas passe par la.” 


GEMS FROM MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 


It may seem like a fanciful indulgence of morbid feeling, 
but I own my attention has been often arrested in the streets 
of London, by a spectacle which few ladies would stop to 
contemplate—a pawnbroker’s o>. And I have imagined I 
could there trace the gradual fall from these high beginnings 
in the new hearth-rug scarcely worn, the gaudy carpet with 
its roses scarcely soiled, the flowery tea-tray, pone 4 worst of all, 
the bride’s white veil. What a scoahiing up, I have thought, 
must there have been of some little establishment, before the 
dust of a single twelvemonth had fallen on its hearth !—these 
articles, perhaps, disposed of to pan Say expenses of illness, 
or to satisfy the very creditors of w they were obtained 
on trust. 

I am not, however, one of those who would recommend the 
sacrifice either of comfort or respectability for the sake of 
economy. A certain air of comfort, a certain degree of re- 
spectability, regulated by the sphere in which the — 
move, should never be lost sight of by the mistress of a house. 
More especially, there should be no meanness behind the 
scenes, to support an unwarrantable display in public. There 
is a moral degradation in such meanness wherever it exists ; 
and those persons who have habitually to hide themselves, or 
to conceal their dinner-table, when a guest approaches, must 
be living either above or below the line which strict integrity 
would point out to be observed—they must either be making 
a figure at other times, and in other places, which they are not 
able nent a support ; or they must be dressing and 
living beneath that standard of respectability which properly 
belongs to their character and station. 
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And here we are brought at once to that great leading pecu- 
liarity in man’s character—his nobility, or, one wale, bie 
exemption from those innumerable littlenesses which obscure 
the beauty, and sully the integrity of woman’s life. From all 
their underhand contrivances, their secret envyings, and petty 
spite, man is exempt ; so much so, that the mere contemplation 
of the broad clear basis of his moral character, his open truth, 
his singleness of aim, and, above all, his dignified forbearance 
, under provocation, might often put the weaker sex to shame. 
Some men particularly enjoy the cheerful welcome of a 
clean hearth and blazing fire, on a winter’s day; and all are 
more or less solicitous to stir the glowing embers themselves, 
rather than to see them stirred by others. I know an excellent 
woman who always had her fire built up in such a manner 
before her husband came home, as to present a tempting crust 
for him to break through on his arrival ; and I much question 
whether the good lady was not more loved for this simple act 
than she would have been had her husband found his fire ne- 
glected, and herself engaged in tears and prayers for his indi- 
vidual welfare. 

On the other hand, it is painful to hear the complaint so 
frequently .made by married men, that their wives have 
ceased to touch the instrument whose keys were rendered so 
sweetly available in the great — of charming before mar- 
riage ; and did not kindness or delicacy forbid a further disclo- 
sure of the secrets of their lot, there is, doubtless, a still great- 
er number who could speak feelingly of their regret, that the 
air of careful neatness, the becoming dress, and the general 
attractiveness of look and manner, which first won their at- 
tention, had been gradually laid aside, as advancing years and 
increasing cares had rendered them more necessary as an ad- 
ditional charm to the familiar scenes of domestic life. 

How often does the wife receive home her weary husband, 
to render him still more weary, by an outpouring of all the 

ossip she has heard through the day, of the observations she 
oe made upon her neighbour’s furniture and way of ey - of 
the sonnel satan or slights she has received, with a long 
catalogue of complaints against her servants, and, worse than 
all, ten thousand reasons, strengthened by that day’s experi- 
ence, why she should be indulged with some favourite article 
of dress or luxury, upon which her heart has long been set. 

That mode of conversation which I have been accustomed 
to describe as talking on a large scale, is, except on very im- 
portant occasions, most inimical to the nat softness and 
attractiveness of woman. 

It is a wise beginning for every married woman to make up 
her mind to be forgotten through the greater part of every day ; 
to make up her mind to many rivals too, in her husband’s at- 
tentions, p toms 4 not in his love ; and amongst these, I would 
mention one, whose claims it is folly to dispute ; since no re- 
monstrances or representations on her part, will ever be able 
to render less attractive the charms of this competitor. I mean 
the newspaper, of whose absorbing interest some wives are 
weak enough to evince a sort of childish jealously, when they 
ought rather to congratulate themselves that their most formi- 
dable rival is one of paper. 

To all married women, it must be gratifying to receive from 
a husband just so much attention as indicates a consciousness 
of her presence ; but with this acknowledgment, expressed in 
any manner which may be most congenial to her husband’s 
tastes and habits, a woman of true delicacy would surely be 
satisfied without wishing to stipulate for more. 


There is a vast difference between being as ill as you can 
be, and as well as you can be. To aim at the latter rather 
than the former, is the duty of every one, but especially of 
the married woman, the great business of whose life is to 
soothe and to cheer, not to depress, to weary, or to annoy. If, 
therefore, before marriage she has been deluded into the no- 
tion that a multiplicity of little ailments invested her charac- 
ter with an interesting kind of delicacy, the sooner she be- 
comes perfectly well after marriage the better it will be for 
herself and for all around her. 


Of man’s love it must ever be remembered, too, that if once 
destroyed, it is destroyed for ever. Woman has the strong 
power of her sympathy and her imagination, by which interest 
can be re-awakened, and the past can be made to live 
aguin ; but the nature of man’s affection admits of no very po- 
tent stimulus from such causes. When once his tenderness 
towards the object of his affection is extinguished, his love 
may too truly be said to have lost its bloom, its freshness, and 
its intensity. 

To feel herself an unequal companion to the being whom of 
all others she would most wish to please, to have never 
cultivated her powers of conversation, and to be conscious 
that her society is vapid and uninteresting, must be one of 
the most painful and humiliating feelings to which an amiable 
woman can be subject: but to see, what is very natural in 
such a case, that others have a power which she has not, to 
call forth the higher faculties of her husbands’s mind, to elevate 











Surely if the daughters of England could realize by any exer- 
cise of their imagination, the full intensity of feelings such as 
these, they would cease to be careless about the cultivation 
of means of promoting social and domestic happiness, 
with which every women who enters upon the duties of a 
wife ought to make herself acquainted. 


Amongst other points of consideration, comprehended under 
the general head of confidence towards wives, there is one of 
such paramount importance to the rectitude of woman's con- 
duct in her domestic affairs, that were this one consideration 
all which had to be taken into account, it would of itself be well 
worth every endeavour to so desirable an end. I mean 
the open communication of the state of the husband’s pecuni- 
ary circumstances to his wife ; forI can scarcely imagine any- 
thing more congenial to the best feelings of a fait t wite, 
than to be made the partaker of all the interest and enjoyment 
her husband derives from prosperity and success; while, on 
the other hand, there is no greater cruelty than that of allow- 
ing a woman of good principles and right feelings, to go on ig- 
norantly conducting her household expenses, in a manner in- 
consistent with the real state of his affairs, when they are in 
any degree depressed or involved in difficulty. 








Mr. Grant, the author of Random Recollections, is a man of 
too much volume of labour to have a very nice literary 
fame—(nice, in the dictionary use of the word, we mean.) 
He is a Briareus of vocations—editing, writing novels, illus- 
trating, revising manuscripts—doing everything he can to 
lay up money for his children. He looks an author—is a 
genius—and if he can get leisure to polish a work, it will 
be long-lived. The following extracts, new in this country, 
are from a late work of his, and we fancy they give his own 
experience : 


“To write attractive magazine articles, is much more diffi- 
cult than is generally supposed. And it is a curious fact, that 
many of the most distinguished authors of the day have com- 
pletely failed in their efforts to write a popular paper for any 
of our periodicals. Just let any one glance his eye over our 
current magazine literature, and then let him say whether, but 
for the circumstance of their names being attached to their 
contributions, he could have believed it ible that authors. 
whose fame fills the civilized world, could ever have suffe 
the miserable stuff which is there the acknowledged produce 
of their pens, to have had a moment’s habitation in their minds. 
Yet so it is. To a@count for the fact, is another matter. My 
own opinion is, that the difficulty may be partly accounted 
for, from the circumstance of an author, of established and ex- 
tensive reputation, being accustomed to occupy whatever 
space he may require. Consequently, he finds it impossible 
sufficiently to concentrate his ideas and contract his incidents, 
without impairing their effect so as to bring the article within 
the limited compass usually allowed to an individual contri- 
bution. In magazine writing, there is no room for introductory 
flourishes, none for digressions, none for the clap-trap acces- 
sions of high-flown descriptions, which occupy so much space 
in the pages of our three-volume works of fiction. The ma 
zine contributor must plunge into his subject at once. The 
first sentence must tell ; and every succeeding ‘e must 
have its point and piquancy, otherwise he will never acquire 
the reputation of a successful contributor to the periodical li- 
terature of the day. The fire of smart and telling things with 
which he commences, must be kept up without a moment’s 
cessation. To flag is fatal. Episodes, underplots, and all the 
other appurtenances of the o ox three-volume novel, are 
wholly unknown to the magazine writer. They are forbidden 
materials for him to work with. 

Magazine writing was a much more profitable, and a much 
less precarious occupation, at the period to which we are now 
referring, than it has been for some time past. The proprietors 
of the leading periodicals rarely paid a contributor, possessing 
more than the average tact and talent, less than twelve gui- 
neas per sheet. The average rate of remuneration for contri- 
butors of the first class, was sixteen guineas per sheet; while 
those who possessed an aristocratic title, in addition to their 
talents, and who consented to let their names be attached to 
their contributions, were paid as high as twenty guineas per 
sheet. Nor was the high rate of remuneration given for con- 
tributions to as periodicals, sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, the only inducement which literary men had to turn their 
attention to that kind of writing ; there was then a t pro- 
bability, provided the writer possessed versatility talent, of 
getting one’s name put on the list of stated contributors. It is 
now far otherwise in both respects. and four guineas 
a sheet are only now given for articles to one or two of our 

ines which rank high. Five guineas, in the instances to 
which I allude, are the maximum amount of remuneration. 
One or two other periodicals give ten guineas, where they 











his thoughts, to charm his fancy, and to enliven his spirits !— 





gave twenty. As regards the stated, or even frequent inser- 
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tion of one’s articles, than is now out of the question, unless 
where private influences are brought to bear. The secret of all 
this is explained by the fact, that sixteen or seventeen cr 
ago there were but few competitors in the mapas field 
now it is overrun with persons ambitious of distinguishing 
themselves in that department of literature. 

The conclusion of these selections in our next number. 


We will soon give our readers the whole poem of which this 
is a part. The story of Rizpah watching the bodies of her 
sons “hanged on the hill of Gibeah,”’ by the command of 
David, is one of the most touching in sacred writ. We may 
mention here, by the way, that it is our intention soon to 
publish all the sacred poems Wy the same hand in an extra 
of the New Mirror. 

RIZPAH. 


* * * * * * Ashe spoke, a step, 

Light as an antelope’s, the threshold press’d, 
And like a beam of light into the room 

Enter’d Mephibosheth. What bird of heaven 
Or creature of the wild—what flower of earth— 
Was like this fairest of the sons of Saul ! 

The violet’s cup was harsh to his blue eye. 
Less agile was the wild barb’s fiery step. 

His voice drew hearts to him. His smile was like 
The incarnation of some blessed dream, 

Its joyousness so sunn’d the gazer’s eye. 

Fair were his locks. His snowy teeth divided 

A bow of Love, drawn with a scarlet thread. 
His cheek was like the moist heart of the rose ; 
And, but for nostrils of that breathing fire 

That turns the lion back, and limbs as lithe 

As is the velvet muscle of the pard, 
Mephibosheth had been too fair for man. 


As if he were a vision that would fade, 

Rizpah gazed on him. Never, to her eye, 

Grew his bright form familiar, but, like stars, 

That seem each night new lit in a new heaven, 
He was each morn’s sweet gifi toher. She lov’d 
Her first born, as a mother loves her child, 
Tenderly, fondly. But for him—the last— 

What had she done for heav’n to be his mother! 
Her heart rose in her throat to hear his voice ; 

She look’d at him forever through her tears ; 

Her utterance, when she spoke to him, sank down 
As if the lightest thought of him had lain 

In an unfathom'd cavern of her soul. 

The morning light was part of him, to her— 

What broke the day for, but to show his beauty ? 
The hours but measur’d time till he should come, 
Too tardy sang the bird when he was gone. 

She would have shut the flow’rs, and call'd the star 
Back to the mountain-top, and bade the sun 

Pause at Eve’s golden door, to wait for him. 


Was this a heart gone wild ?—or is the love 

Of mothers like a madness? Such as this 

Is many a poor one in her humble home, 

Who silently and sweetly sits alone, 

Pouring her life all out upon her child. 

What cares she that he does not feel how close 
Her heart beats after his—that all unseen 

Are the fond thoughts that follow him by day, 
And watch his sleep like angels—and, when mov’d 
By some sore needed Providence, he stops 

In his wild path and lifts a thought to heaven, 
What cares the mother that he does not see 

The link between the blessing and her prayer! 
He who once wept with Mary—angels keeping 
Their unthanked watch—are a foreshadowing 

Of what love is in heaven. We may believe 
That we shail know each other’s forms hereafter, 
And, in the bright fields of the better land, 

Call the lost dead to us. Oh conscious heart ! 
That in the lone — of this shadowy world 

Hast blest all light, however dimly shining, 

That broke upon the darkness of thy way— 
Number thy lamps of love, and tell me, now, 

How many canst thou re-light at the stars 

And blush not at their burning ? One—one only— 
Lit while your pulses by one heart kept time, 
And fed with faithful fondness to your grave— 
(Tho’ sometimes with a hand stretch’d back from heav’n) 
Steadfast thro’ all things—near, when most forgot— 
And with its finger of unerring truth 

Pointing the lost way in thy darkest hour— 

One lamp—thy mother’s love—amid the stars 

Shall lift its pure flame changeless, and, before 
The throne of God, burn thro’ eternity— 


Holy—as it was lit and lent thee here. N. P. W. 








JOTTINGS. 


The Battery, or,.as it has been called in England, the 
‘Marine Parade,” is never lovelier than in the early fresh- 
ness of the morning. The air is yet unimpaired by the 
myriad fires of the city—the dew is untrodden, and 
the velvet sheen sparkles in the sunshine—the walks are 
all neatly swept; and, treading pleasantly upon the elastic 
earth, invigorated by the fresh breeze from the sea, we cast 
our eyes over a scene of beauty and enchantment unsur- 
passed in the world. The correspondent of the Intelli- 
gencer says :—“I have been out on the Battery this morn- 
ing, enjoying life; and everything I saw was in the same 
humour—trees, children, ladies, and ships of war. The 
very port-holes of the Warspite seemed pleased to have 
their eyelids up. The Battery is a good deal thronged be- 
fore breakfast, and really I do not remember a ‘promenade 
in Europe which contains so much that is beautiful. Just 
now we have three men-of-war lying on the stream—the 
majestic North Carolina and the Independence having 
come round to their summer moorings. Jersey shore looks 
fringed with willows, and the islands and Brooklyn Heights 
are bright and verdant. The Croton river is bubbling up 
in a superb fountain in Castle Garden. The craft in the 
Bay always seem doing a melo-drama—they cross and min- 
gle so picturesquely; and the trees are always there; and 
the grass grows better for the children’s playing on it. 
Many thanks to Fashion for having taken the rich up-town 
and left their palaces and the Battery to those who “ board.” 

I have spent an afternoon, since I wrote to you, in the 
“animal kingdom” of Herr Driesbach. Four elephants 
together were rather an uncommon sight, to say nothing of 
the melo.drama perforr ied by the lion-tamer. There was 
another accidental feature of interest, too— the presence 
of one or two hundred deaf and dumb children, whose ges- 
tures and looks of astonishment quite divided my curiosity 
with the show. Spite of the repulsiveness of the thought, 
it was impossible not to reflect how much of the difference 
between us and some of the brute animals lies merely in 
the gift of speech, and how nearly some human beings, by 
losing this gift, would be brought to their level. I was 
struck with the predominating animal-look in the faces of 
the boys of the school, though there were some female chil- 
dren with countenances of a very delicate and intellectual 


| cast. 


I was an hour too early for the “* performances,” and I 
climbed into the big saddle worn by ‘‘ Siam,” and made a 
leisurely study of the four elephants and their keepers and 


visiters. I had not noticed before that the eyes of these 
huge animals were so small. Those of * Hannibal,” the 
nearest elephant to me, resembled the eyes of Sir Walter 
Scott ; and I thought, too, that the forehead was not unlike 
Sir Walter’s. And, as if this was not resemblance enough, 
there was a copious issue from a bump between his fore- 
head and his ear! (What might we not expect if elephants 
had “ eat paper and drunk ink ?”) The resemblance ceased 
with the legs, it is but respectful to Sir Walter to say; for 
Hannibal is a dandy, and wears the fashionable gaiter- 
trouser, with a difference — the gaiter fitted neatly to every 
toe! The warlike name of this elephant should be given 
to Siam, for the latter is the great warrior of the party, and 
in a fight of six hours with “‘ Napoleon,” some three months 
since, broke off both his tusks. He looks like a most de- 
termined bruiser. ‘ Virginius” (the showman told me) 
killed his keeper, and made an escapade into the marshes 
of Carolina, not long ago; and, after an absence of six 
weeks, was subdued and brought back by a former keeper, 
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of whose discipline he had a terrified recollection. ‘There 
are certainly different degrees of amiability in their coun- 
tenances. I looked in vain for some of the wrinkles of age 
in the one they said was much the oldest. Unlike us, their 
skins grow smoother with time —the enviable rascals! I 
noticed, by-the-way, that though the proboscis of each of 
‘the others was as smooth as dressed leather, that of Siam 
resembled, in texture, a scrubbing-brush, or the third day of 
astiff beard. Why he should travel with a “ hair-trunk,” 
and the others not, I could not get out of the showman. 
The expense of training and importing these animals is 
enormous, and they are considered worth a great deal of 
money. The four together consume about two hundred 
weight of hay and six bushels of oats per diem. Fortu- 
nately they do their own land transportation, and carry their 
own trunks. 

At four o’clock Siam knelt down, and four or five men 
lifted his omnibus of a saddle upon his back. The band 
then struck up a march, and he made the circuit of the im- 
mense tent; but the effect of an elephant in motion, with 
only his legs and trunk visible, (his body quite covered with 
the trappings) was singularly droll. It looked like an avenue 
taking a walk, preceded by a huge caterpillar. I could not 
resist laughing heartily. After one round, Siam stopped, 
and knelt again to receive passengers. The wooden steps 
were laid against his eye-brow, and thence the children 
stepped to the top of his head, though here and there a 
scrambler shortened the step by putting his foot into the ear 
of the patient animal. The saddle was at last loaded with 
twelve girls; and with this “ fearful responsibility” om his 
back, the elephant rose and made his rounds, kneeling and 
renewing his load of “innocence” at every circuit. 

The lion-tamer presently appeared, and astonished the 
crowd rather more than the elephant. A prologue was pro- 
nounced, setting forth that a slave was to be delivered up to 
wild beasts, etc., etc: A green cloth was spread before the 
cages in the open tent, (“* parlous work,” I thought, among 
such tender meat as two hundred children,) and out sprung 
suddenly a full grown tiger, who seized the gentleman in 
flesh-colored tights by the throat. A struggle ensues, in 
which they roll over and over on the ground, and, finally, 
the victim gets the upper hand, and drags out his devourer 
by the nape of his neck. I was inclined to think once or 
twice that the tiger was doing more than was set down for 
him in the play; but as the Newfoundland dog of the es- 
tablishment looked on very quietly, I reserved my criticism. 

The Herr next appeared in the long cage with all his 
animals — lions, tigers, leopards, etc. He pulled them about, 
put his hands in their mouths, and took as many liberties 
with his stock of peltry as if it was already made into mufis 
and tippets. They growled and showed their teeth, but 
came when they were called, and did as they were bid, very 
much to my astonishment. He made a bed of them, among 
other things— putting the tiger across the lion for a pillow, 
stretching himself on the lion and another tiger, and then 
pulling the leopard over his breast for a “‘ comforter!” He 
then sat down, and played nursery. The tiger was as much 
as he could lift, but he seated him upright on his knees, 
dandled and caressed him, and finally rocked him apparent- 
ly asleep in his arms! He closed with an imitation of Fan- 
ny Elssler’s pirouette, with a tiger standing on his back. I 
was very glad, for one, when I saw him go out and shut the 
door. 

A man then brought out a young anaconda, and twisted 
him round his neck, (a devil of a boa it looked,) and, after 
enveloping himself completely in other snakes, took them 





show. Herr Driesbach stood at the door to bow us out, 
and a fine, handsome, determined looking fellow he is. 
Pardon us, ladies—those riding-hats let the sun look in 
upon your alabaster foreheads—ay, and even cross the 
bridge of your delicate noses! Take advice! Wear your 
hats with a pitch forward rather, like the dames in Charles 
the Second’s time. You look very charmingly on Rovt- 
sTone’s well-broken and well-trained horses, but take not 
your pleasure at the expense of the bright complexions 
which we admire. “Sun-burnt” in old English was an 
epithet of contumely, and 


“ The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she unveil her beauty to the moon,” 


let alone the sun. 

At the last annual meeting of the members of the Na. 
tional Academy of Design, the president read a report, 
showing the prosperous condition of the institution. After 
the usual business was transacted, the officers of last year 
were re-elected. The present exhibition — which will close 
on the fifth of July next—has been more profitable than 
any that have preceded it. 

The theatrical season— which has been a most disas- 
trous one to the managers— is drawing to a close. In the 
course of a few weeks, Niblo will have the field entirely to 
himself. 

In music, we have had nothing new since Mr. Horn’s 
beautiful composition of * the Suitors,” a light little summer 
ballad —“ framed to whip up a few moments pleasantly” 
—which was sung at Philadelphia on Monday evening by 
Mrs. Bailey, and enthusiastically encored. Sold by Hewitt. 





LITERARY. 


No sense like Common Sense; or some passages in the life of 
Charles Middleton, Esq., is the title of another of those little volumes 
(published by D. Appleton & Co.) which need no other recommen- 
dation than the announcement that they are written by Mary Howitt. 
The title is rather inconsistent, as it would seem to condemn the 
honourable but Utopian enthusiasm of the hero, whose zeal some- 
times outruns his discretion, and to exalt above him his steward, the 
lucky monopolizer of “common sense.’’ Mr. Middleton is an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, who commences his career by resigning the 
seat in Parliament to which he has been just elected, as soon as he 
learns that his friends, as well as his opponents, have had recourse 
to bribery. The other “ passages in his life’ are marked by the same 
unworldly chivalry. Some of them give us a hasty glimpse of a trip 
to Germany, where the authoress is now residing; and the hero is 
led, by the fascinating interest of “‘ Winterbottom’s history of Ameri- 
ca,”’ to visit the United States. The sketch of his transatlantic tour 
is rather dim and undefined, though somewhat complimentary, as in 
this passage : 

“The novelty of the voyage, and the scenes which met him on 
landing, quickly dissipated that cheerless and despondent feeling 
which lay so miserably on him at home. The great and busy cities, 
into which he first entered, charmed him with a feeling of the mighty 
progress which civilized life had made there in even so comparative- 
ly a short period ; and the many kind and amiable families to whom 
his letters introduced him, tended not a little to restore his favour- 
able opinion of human nature.” 

Carlyle’s “* Heroes and Hero-worship” has been republished in a 
cheap form by the Messrs. Appleton. The author’s striking origi- 
nality of thought and power of expression must always render him a 
favourite with thinking readers, in spite of his affected Germanisms 
of style. If, as we hope, he receives a share of the profits of publi- 
cation, (as in the arrangement by the Boston publisher of his last and 
most powerful work, “ Past and Present,”’) this should be an addi- 
tional inducement to the purchase of the book. 

Graham’s Magazine for June, from which we copy the animal 
magnetism story on a previous page, is superbly embellished, and not 
less readable than beautiful. Godey’s Lady’s Book keeps up its high 
flight too, and all we can say is, that we wish they were twice as 
dear—and other literature in proportion. Three admirable and origi- 
nal steel engravings, and a dozen or two of tales, &c., for two shil- 





lings, are more than “ dirt-cheap” or “ dog-cheap.”” 
The Pictorial History of the United States, by Professor Frost, we 
have already noticed. The first two numbers carry it from the dis- 





off again like cravais, and vanished. And so ended the 


covery of America by the Northmen, in 986, to the dea h of James I. 
in 1624. Jas. Stringer, 155 Broadway. 
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MORE PARTICULARLY. 


We have been paid for letting the world know a great 
many things that were of no consequence to the world 
whatever — and, among other nothings, a certain metropoli- 
phobia of our own, on which we have expended a deal of 
choice grammar and punctuation. We trust the world be- 
lieves, by this, that, capable as we are of loving our entire spe- 
cies (one ata time,) we hate a city oollectively. Having a lit- 
tle moan to make, with a little moral at the close, we put 
this private prejudice once more into type—trusting to 
your indulgence, good reader. 

This is June — and “‘ Where are you going this sum- 
mer ?” though a pertinent question enough, and seasonable, 
and just what anybody says to everybody he meets, has to 
our ear a little offence in it. If it were asked for informa- 
tion — a la bonne heure! We are willing to tell any friend 
where we are going — this side the Styx. But though the 
question (asked with most affectionate earnestness by your 
friend) is merely a preface to enlightening you as to his own 
** watering-place,” there must still be an answer! And 
suppose that answer, though not a whit attended to, touches 
upon your secret sorrow — your deucedest bore! Sup- 
pose but you see our drift! You understand, that we 
are to sweat out the summer solstice within the “bills of 
mortality!” You see that we are to comfort our bucolic 
nostrils as we best may, with municipal grass— picking here 
and there a clover-top or an aggravating dandelion ’twixt 
post-office and city-hall. Heaven help us! 

True, New York is “open at the top.” We are pre- 
pared to be thankful for what comes down to us — air, light, 
and dew. But alas! Earth is our mother! — Earth, who 
sends all her blessings upward — Earth, who, in the city, 
is stoned over, and hammered down, paved, flagged, suffo- 
cated — her natural breath quite cut off, or driven to escape 
by drain and gas-pipe — her flowers and herbs prevented — 
her springs shut down from gushing! This arid pavement, 
this hot smell of dust, this brick-colour and paint—what are 
they to the fragrant lap of our overlaid mother, with her 
drapery of bright colours and tender green? Answer, Oh 
omnibus horse! Answer, Oh worky-editor ! 

But there be alleviations! It is to these that hangs “ the 
moral of our tale.” We presume most men think them. 
selves more worthy than “sparrows” of the attention of 
Providence, and of course most men believe in a special 
Providence for themselves. Wedo. We believe that we 
shall not “ fall to the ground without” (a) “ notice.” (But 
this, let us hope, is anticipating.) We wish to speak now 
of the succedaneum thrown in our path for our pastoral 
deprivations — for the lost brook whose babbling current 
turned the wheel of our idleness. Sweet brook, that never 
robbed the pebbles of a ray of light in running over them! 
It became a type to us—that brook. Our thoughts ran 
brook-wise. Bright water braiding its ripples as it ran, be- 
came our vehicle of fancy. We lagged, we dragged, we 
were “ gravelled for lack of matter” without it. And now 
mark !— Providence has supplied it— (through his honour 
the mayor.) A brook —a clear brook— not pellucid, 
merely, but transparent— a brook with a song, tripping as 
musically (when the carts are not going by) as the beloved 
brook now sequestered to the Philistines — trips daily be- 
fore us! Our daily walk is along its border — for (say) a 
rod and a half. Meet us there if you will, oh congenial 
spirit! As we go to the post-office, we span its fair cur- 
rent at the broadest, and take a fillip in our fancy for the 
day. Would you know its geography more definitely ?— 
Stand on the steps of the Astor, and gaze over to the sign 








of * P. Pussedu, wig-maker, from Italy.” Drop then the 
divining-rod to the left, and a much frequented pump will 
become apparent, perched over a projecting curb-stone, 
around which the dancing and bright water trips with spark- 
ling feet, and a murmur audible at least to itself. It is the 
outlet of the fountain in the Park, and, as Wordsworth says, 
“ Parching summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal well,” 
as an order is first necessary from the corporation. Oh! (if it 
were not for being taken to the watch-house) we could sit by 
this brook in the moonlight, and pour forth our melancholy 
moan! But the cabmen wash their wheels in it now, and the 
echo would be, ‘* Want a cab, sir?” Metropolises, avaunt ! 


Lady Sale’s Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan im- 
presses us somewhat with the idea that her ladyship was a 
Tartar; and she was perhaps as “ well bestowed” in the 
army as anywhere else, in a world so generally peaceful. 
It is a roughly written book, too, in point of style. Indeed 
she avows :—‘“I do not attempt to shine in rounded peri- 
ods, but give everything that occurs as it comes to my 
knowledge.” It appears, however, that some injustice to 
officers, committed, as she acknowledges, “ in the heat of 
temper,” have awakened a little censure in England, and 
have been apologized for by her ladyship. This allowed, 
there is much to admire — her manly modesty, among other 
things. 'Toward the close of her Journal, she remarks :— 
“Nothing can exceed the folly I have seen in the papers 
regarding my wonderful self—how I headed the troops, 
&c. Certainly I have headed the troops, for the chiefs told 
me to come on with them for safety sake ; and thus I cer. 
tainly did go far in advance of the column; but it was no 
proof of valour, though one of prudence.” We can readily 
believe that the qualities which gained her ladyship such 
general admiration, were not of ashowy order. As a “sol- 
dier’s wife,” the title she gives herself, she esteemed it her 
duty to take her part in danger, hardship and captivity, 
without complaint — to oppose a brave resistance to the foe 
when others thought only of base submission, and to set an 
example of invincible fortitude to the host of meaner spirits 
in the camp. In the extremity of peril and suffering, she 
never murmurs, except when the weakness of the com- 
manders wrings from her some expression of disgust and 
contempt. Of all the persons attached to the army, she 
had the most real cause of alarm, yet manifested the least. 
Unlike the other ladies, she was separated from her hus. 
band, and heard continually of his battles, his exposure, his 
wounds. Her son-in-law dies in her arms, and she is left 
with her widowed daughter in the hands of a band of mer- 
ciless savages, without one male relative to support her. 
She is harrassed by continual marches in the depth of win- 
ter among mountain passes, where the path is so thickly 
strewn with the mangled corpses of her countrymen, that 
the hoofs of her horse tread them into the earth; yet 
these multiplied ills fail to quell her spirits or conquer her pre- 
sence of mind. A bullet pierces her arm ; but when the ball 
is extracted, she treats the wound asa scratch. This kind 
of fortitude is the only courage which appears estimable or 
becoming in a woman, and shines with as much lustre in 
the conduct of Lady Sale throughout those trying transac- 
tions, as in any character of which history makes mention. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that few books published of 
late years have such strong claims upon the attention of the 
public as the present. The author evidently does not desire 
display ; but her courage and magnanimity will secure, in 
the annals of heroic women, a foremost place for the name 
of Fiorentine Sate. 
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